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AUNT SAREPTA’S GHOST. 

BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


Befobe I begin my tale, let me infonn 
my good readers that the ghost in question 
is not the visible spiritual part of the re¬ 
spected and respectable relative whose 
name forms the Jailer part of the title of 
this article. It was hers only by right of 
discovery, not by nuity of essence. 

The prologue over, now to the story. It 
was Christmas eve, and we were all gath¬ 
ered around the blazing fire in the sitting- 
room. By all, I mean my father and moth¬ 
er, big sister, and brother Harry, who had 
just come home for his Christmas holidays, 
and Aunt Sarepta, As Aunt Sarepta is to 
be the centre figure of this picture, I think 
she is entitled to a more particular intro- 
dnciion than the rest, and I will endeavor 
to place her before you as fmthfully as I 
can. She was a spinster, of such uncer¬ 
tain, or rather impossible age, that no one, 
not even ray father, who was her own 
brother, could give an opinion on it, ily 
curiosity had prompted me more than once 
to question him on the subject, and his 
reply invariably was: 

Sarepta’s age! really, my child, I can’t 
say. She was grown up long before months 
and years had any meaning for me, and— 
let me see—1 don’t think I ever heard of 
her having a birthday. Bless me, child! I 
don't know how old she is.” 

iso I would leave him, and try to satisfy 
the keen appetite of my curiosity by the 
help of mathematics, making my statement 
thus: Let X»papa*s age, and X-|-a 
grown girl = Aunt Sarepta’s. I have 
racked my poor brain over this problem re¬ 
morselessly, but in vain; I never could 
bring those mystic characters from the vale 
of the unknown to the clear not-to-be-dis- 
puted fact of 1, 2,3,4. Her age was as 
hopelessly lost as the record of dark ages; 
but her face and form were patent to all; 
aiid let me try to do justice to them. 

First, we‘ll take her face—no, we wont, 
we'll take her cap. That cap of caps which 
towered as scornfully above all modem 
millinery as the eagle does above the^the 
—duck. It was made of lace; for home 
wear, black, for company and Sunday, 


white. The crown was large, and stood 
out boldly from her head, displaying be¬ 
neath it a little knot of carrob>colored hair 
about the size of a walnut, which was 
firmly skewered to the back of her head. 
The cap had a cape, which went around it, 
met under the chin and hung down almost 
to her shoulders. It was also of lace, very 
thin in. the main, and letting her neck 
shine through; but the bottom was trim¬ 
med with a broad ruche of scarlet ribbon, 
which gave her the appearance of a turkey 
gobbler with his gills fiapping. The front 
was the master-piece, being surrounded by 
a ruche like the cape, the part at the cheek 
increasing in size till it looked like two 
cabbage roses. This was her cap, and next 
comes her face. Her hair, I have said, was 
carroty and not very plentiful. Her skin, 
possibly from a love of harmony, had tried 
to assume the same hue, and with fair suc¬ 
cess. Her eyes were gray, neither large nor 
lustrous, rather sharp, than otherwise. 
Her nose was remarkable for its faithful 
adherence to the old Roman type; and her 
chin was sharp enough to split rocks, as 
effectually as the beak of that wonderful 
bird of old was said Vi do. Her mouth was 
large, lips thin, and when they opened dis¬ 
played a row of teeth whose ghastly white¬ 
ness reminded one of the tusks of the drag¬ 
on. This was my aunt’s face; and now to 
her figure. It wont take long, for there 
was not much of it to speak of, for though 
it was exceedingly tall and scraggy, it was 
so lean that the joints of her spine showed 
painfully through her dress in the summer 
time, for which reason she always sat up¬ 
right in her chair, saving thereby bones, 
dry goods and the upholstery. 

This was our aunt as she sat that night, 
grim as the figure of Fate, a little outside 
our circle. I said that Hanj had just re¬ 
turned from school. Of course he was the 
lion of the group, which dignity he bore 
bravely, entertaining ns with accounts of 
school pranks and frolics, of which he was 
always the hero. We young ones listened 
with open-mouthed devotion, applauding 
with such exclamations as Good, Harry 1 
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That was right! That was splendidT* 
whenever an instance of his particular 
cleverness or bravery was delicately men¬ 
tioned. The evening passed rapidly away, 
and at last the clock struck eleven, when 
Harry, who Lad been silent a short time, 
said, suddenly: 

“ O girls, 1 did not tell you about the 
ghost, did I?’* 

“HoT* we both cried in a breath. 
ghost! do tell of it. AVhat is it?” 

“That is just what they all ask,” said 
he, “ and no one yet has been able to solve 
tlie problem. It is a little short stumpy 
fellow, all white. He goes prowling 
through the hall as the clock strikes twelve. 
>io one knows where he comes from or 
where he goes to. They have spoken to it, 
but it wont answer. One man tried to 
catch it, hut it slipped through his fingers, 
leaving a blue sulphurous smoke curling 
around them.” 

“Hy good gracious!” we exclaimed, and 
drew closer together. 

Aunt Sarepta looked at Harry severely, 
and then opening her mouth, so that her 
white teeth glittered with a ghastliness 
that made me shiver still more, she said 
sternly: 

“ Harry, are you not ashamed to terrify 
your sisters with such sinful levity?” 

“ Sinful levity, auuty! I assure you, it 
is true.” 

Aunt Sarepta’s teeth retreated behind 
the barrier of her thin pale lips, which 
arranged themselves in a smile of contempt¬ 
uous incredulity; and Harry answered 
with spirit: 

“ You may laugh as much as you please, 
aunt, now; but if the ghost should once 
favor you with a call, Fm afraid you would 
not think it quite so amusing. Tour cry 
would be, ‘ O give me the legs of my 
youth? ” 

I am Sony to say that neither Harry’s 
tone nor words were as respectful as the 
:^e and dignity of his relative demanded; 
but the glow and dazzle of “just come 
home ” hung fresh upon him, and besides, 
the fact of any one having the hardihood 
to speak in such terms to Aunt Sarepta, so 
stunned all of us, that, had we felt the in¬ 
clination, we had not the power to reprove 
him. But Aunt Sarepta came bravely to 
her own defence. 

“And what do you suppose will be your 
cry, sir, w’heu you are called to give ac¬ 


count for your shortcomings, to separate 
your tares from the wheat, eh?—what do 
you think of that?” 

Papa gave Harry a warning look, but the 
spirit of mischief and opposition was uph 
him, and he replied: 

“Fd stand it as well, aunty, as yon 
would, if you should meet the ghwt 
Come, tell us what you think you would 
do.” 

“I never think on impossibilities. A 
ghost is one.” 

“ But the witch of Endor?” 

“ She called up the dead by the helprf 
the Evil One; and should he, by the black¬ 
ness and depravity of my poor sinful na¬ 
ture, ever gain such dominion over me as 
to send one of his emissaries into my pret¬ 
ence, I would advance boldly to it, seize it 
with one hand, and, while I held my Bible 
in the other, bid it, by the Power that cast 
its master from paradise, to quit mj 
sight.” 

During this discourse my aunt had ges¬ 
ticulated freely, going through the acting 
part of her imaginary triumph with a zest 
that would have done credit to a Kistoii 
At the close her arm remained outstretched, 
and her skinny forefinger pointed at Hany, 
as though he were, not the presumptuous 
spirit, but the prince of darkness hlmselt 
But, all undaunted, he replied: 

“Good, good, aunt! that’s the wayto 
fetch them. What do yon say to going 
back with me, and having a tussle wilh 
this old codger?—^provide yourself withz 
pair of fire-proof gloves, you know, before 
you begin. Are you sure, now, that whei 
you came to the scratch, you wouldn’t 
flunk just a little ?” 

But aunt deigned this irreverent remart: 
no reply; she dropped her arm, and turn¬ 
ing to my father, said: 

“James, pray, pray in bitterness of 
spirit for that boy. I see perdition written 
on Lis brow. I shall wrestle in spirit for 
him in my devotions to-nighu” And with 
these words, she arose, lighted her candle, 
and left the room. 

Aunt Sarepta’s room was a large cham¬ 
ber at the opposite end of the house from 
that occupied by the other members of the 
family. It was furnished in a style pecu¬ 
liar to, and very much like herself; oue of 
its features being a heavily curtained bed, 
to which, ill a measure, she was indebted 
for the match between her hair and sk% 
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and to which she clung like a knight to his 
spurs, in spite of the suggestions of her 
friends, and the orders of her physician. 
She also had a store in it, which in winter 
she kept at a red heat. In my days of 
wickedness I used to say it was to keep 
constantly before her a comforting picture 
of the state of the lost; and also to have 
herself a little bit in training, if in the end 
she should discover that she was elected 
on the wrong side. 

I said the room was large. The bed 
stood at one end, and the stove at the 
other. Aunt Sarepta went to the stove 
end, put her candle on a little stand which 
held her Bible and hymn book, and began 
to disrobe. First, she look off her cap, 
and produced a remarkable result of starch 
and rudles, called her nightcap. How she 
ever managed to sleep in that cap is a proh- 
lem sealed up with her age; the crown 
must have extended fully six inches 
beyond her head, and the washerwoman 
declares she has never once found the 
starch in it broken. Perhaps she lay on 
her side, some one will say. No, she could 
not have done that, for the fluted ruffle set 
around her face like a row* of spikes, that 
would have worn her meagre cheeks bare 
in one night’s rest, or rather unrest. No, 
it is useless to investigate. The thiug is a 
mystery, a hopeless, helpless mystery, and 
I give it up. Aunt Sarepta proceeded to 
put on this cap; but just as she held the 
string beneath her chin, she sneezed. 
Now a sneeze to Aunt Sarepta was a seri¬ 
ous thing, for in its “hollow sound” she 
heard “ cold, influenza, rheumatic pains, 
mustaifl drafts and cold weak tea,” brought 
up by a frowsy servant. “An ounce .of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” So 
thought Aimt Sarepta. She laid the cap 
:iside with a sigh, and took from a bureau 
drawer a laige squ^^e piece of red flannel, 
which she wrapped and rolled around her 
head several times, and Anally tied under 
her chin. This done to her satisfaction, 
she said to herself: 

“ 1 guess I’ll steam my feet; that gener¬ 
ally takes out influensy.” 

She looked into the kettle that was boil¬ 
ing on the stove, and saw it held water 
enough for the operation; she brought out 
herfoottub and mustard, and prepared the 
bath. She then finished disrobing herself, 
and put a short calico sack and yellow 
flannel petticoat over her nightdress; she 


next took a patchwork quilt, in which a 
green eagle was represented surrounded 
by huge red hearts and livers, in tantalizing 
proximity to his beak, from the press. She 
put this over tbe chair, and then drew it 
close to the fire, seated herself, rolled the 
quilt tightly around her, plunged her feet 
into the water, and began to steam. 

O that some poor but talented artist, un¬ 
seen, could have sketched my aunt as she 
sat there! The flannel bound tightly around 
her brow, her nose standing out graudly, 
and the sharp angles of her knees threat¬ 
ening to come through the quilt and sepa¬ 
rate the eagle's head from his body. She 
sat a few minutes gazing into the fire, ever 
and anon nodding her head as if in approv¬ 
al of her thoughts, till at length she put out 
her hand, and, taking her hymn book from 
the stand, she began to read. 

Now when Aunt Sarepta read her hymn 
book, she was always powerfully exercised; 
and when powerfully exercised, she always 
gave audible veut to her feelings.;} Conse¬ 
quently, sue read her hymns in a monoto¬ 
nous half-crying voice, dwelling louder-or 
longer on those words that particularly 
comforted or distressed her. This night, 
“ ^Vhen I can read my title clear ” seemed 
the balm most blessed to her need. She 
read it over several times, and was dwelling 
with unusual energy on the line “ Then I 
can smile at Satan’s rage,” when a sound 
behind her caused her to look around, and 
by the faint light of the flickering dip she 
beheld a sight that froze the blood in her 
veins and the words on her lips. The cur¬ 
tains of her bed were parted, and in the 
opening stood a frightful thiug, all snow- 
white except the eyes, which, like two 
glowing coals, were fixed upon her. Aunt 
Sarepta stiffened and grew cold, froze fast 
to her chair; she could not move, speak, or 
even turn her head away from that fright¬ 
ful gaze, which seemed piercing her through 
and through. 

“.’Where! where was Roderick,” or 
rather Roderick’s courage, then? Her 
Bible lay close beside her on the stand, but 
no hand was outstretched to seize it. It 
was powerless even to hold the hymn book, 
which dropped from her fingers into the 
foottub with a loud splash. The noise 
seemed to arouse the horrid thing. It 
moved Its head from side to side, and then, 
O horror of horrors! it slid to the floor, 
and walked with slow and solemn step 
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straight to Sarepta. Ifearer and nearer it 
came, its eyes glowing, its mouth open, 
showing its ghastly teeth and fieiy tongue. 
A few steps from her he paused, looked at 
her with a fiendish grin, and then slowly 
swung into view a long tail. O heaven 
above 1 it was the Evil One come to seize 
her for her sinful boasting. The fumes of 
brimstone already filled her nostrils. With 
one wild yell she sprang from her seat, up¬ 
setting both the foottub and the kettle of 
boiling water which sat beside her, and 
whose contents fell over her naked feet. 
The pain brought forth another yell, but 
at that moment the thing again approached, 
uttering low growls, and she plimged for¬ 
ward, to trip over the dragging quilt, and 
fall headlong on the floor, while the demon, 
with a crj' of triumph, sprang on her pros¬ 
trate body, and lapped her face with' his 
tongue. Shriek after shriek hurst from 
Sarepta as she struggled with her enemy, 
who now uttered sharp cries and lashed 
her with his tail. 

** O Lord, have mercy on me, lost sinner! 
Help! help! Will no one save me from 
the fiend? Save me! save me from the 
lake of fireP’ 

At this moment the door burst open, and 
the household, headed by my father, ap¬ 


peared. “What is the matter?” all cried 
in one voice; but no answer came. My 
aunt had committed the only weakness 
ever known of her; she had fainted. As 
the door opened; the thing had left her and 
stood in the shade; but the moment it saw 
Harry it ran to him and sprang upon 
him. 

“ Why, halloo. Foxy P’ he cried. “ How 
did you come here?” And then he hurst 
out laughing. My mother, who had been 
leaning over my aunt, looked up severely. 

“ I can’t help it, mother, indeed T can’t; 
but Aunt Sarepta has seen a ghost. It is 
too good! I brought that dog as a present 
to father. I did not want to show it until 
to-morrow, and it seems he has got in here, 
and played ghost for Aunt Sarepta. O, it 
is too good 1 The Dougiass vanquished in 
his hall! Up, Fox P’ And Fox rose on his 
hindlegs and walked gravely to the side of 
his victim. The effect was irresistible, 
and, in spite of the senseless form on the 
floor, the room rang with laughter. Aunt 
Sarepta revived under the proper treatment, 
but her scalds were very severe, and kept 
her a prisoner a long time. On her recov¬ 
ery two changes were noticeable in her 
tastes: the banishment of her bed-curtains, 
and a reticence on the subject of ghosts. 
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ATniT DREW’S UEGACT. 
BY UABT Jo. BOIXS8 BBAirCB. 


CHAPTER 1. 

USB narrow pnrple-stalned window, 
awong halfway round on its centra to let 
in the air, looked as if it opened right 
among boughs and green leaves, for behind 
the church the tali eims grew. Jean Ar- 
gyle, raising her head after her first silent 
prayer, glanced over that way at once for a 
look out into the treetops. She was earlier 
than the rest of the choir that morning, al- 
though the hell had almost done ringing 
when she passed up the stairs and through 
the little side door into the gallery. Only 
the organist Mr. Siebert was there, and he 
did not notice her. for his head was resting 
dreamily on his hand. Ali the infiueuces 
from without were holy and guieting as 
she looked up among the tall columns and 
arches, and over at the woaderfnl great 
chancel window, and then again at her* 
own favorite purple one, with the cool, 
dark, silent depths of foliage behind. 

The people were gathering below, the 
hell c^ed ringing, and the organist began 
a low sweet voluntary. Jean heard Charlie 
Thrale, the tenor, come quietly to his place, 
and a riioment after some one stumbled 
over a footstool; that was Orrin Drew, she 
was sure, but she never turned her head 
until a graceful little figure in fluttering 
muslin knelt for an instant beside her, and 
then, rising, whispered briskiy in her ear: 

“See, Jean; see those bonnet-strings! ■ 
Aren’t they lovely? Just the new shade.” 

“ Where ?” asked Jean, looking over the 
rail. 

“ Those pink ones. Too lovely for any¬ 
thing! Where do you suppose she got 
them?” 

“What’s the matter, Clem?” inquired 
Orrin Drew, in a loud whisper. 

“Hush! Dr. Kalwley is looking up at 
TIS.” 

The voluntary ceased, and the rector’s 
Toice foliotred: 

** The Lord is in his holy temple; let all 
the earth keep silence before him.” 

The color fle\r into Jean’s face. She 
rose hurriedly with the rest, and opened 
her prayer-book. Clementina Drew shook 
out the folds of her lace handkerchief, and 


contentedly resumed her ex^ination of 
bonnets, but Jean felt a little tmeksy and 
abashed, as if she had somehow disturbed 
the harmony of things. 

“And yet I did not whisper very much,” 
she thought to hereelf; “but it always- 
spoUs everything, ril begin Sunday over 
again with the Venite,.and not look at 
Clem after that.” 

'Whoever In the congregation had glanced 
up at the singers during the next chant,, 
might only have noticed how bright and 
young the faces wjre of the two girls stand¬ 
ing side by side, never guessing how 
thoughtlessly and lightly the clear sopr^o* 
ran up the high notes, nor how honestly 
and earnestly the alto sang. 

Clementina Drew and Jean Aigyle were 
coosins, of the same age, with the same 
pursuits, and interested in the same things, 
but with a diflerence. Jean was very sen¬ 
sitive to outer influences; a picture, a.tree 
could set her soul in tune, and a whisper, 
cc'*d jar It ag^n, but Clementina was 
ne er moved by such things. Jean acted 
as yet much more from impulee than pria- 
clpie, and so did Clementina, but the lat¬ 
ter’s impulses were more purely thoughtless. 

When Mr. Siebert formed his choir, as¬ 
sisted by the advice of Mrs. Marlowe, the 
rector’s sister, he told that lady he hoped 
his singers might have souls to interpret 
music loftily and truly. She comprehend¬ 
ed him, and arched her fine eyebrows a 
little, as she answered: 

“ They have souls, and they have musi¬ 
cal voices, but whether these help each 
other is more than I can say, Mr, Siebert. 
Your soprano, I imagine, will airily elude 
-your suggestions, but Jean Argyle’s fancy 
is like morning-glory vines, very easily 
trained; give it but the least clue to hold 
by, and you’ll find a soul there to interpret, 
I think.” 

“And my young men?” asked Mr. 
Siebert. 

“Uuwrought material. Try your hand 
upon it. You have our four best voices; 
do what you can with them.” 

So at the first rehearsal he told them 
they were to sing the Benedicite, and said 
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be never beard tbat without remembering 
the old tradition, which tells us that it was 
sung by three holy men while they walked 
unharmed through the fiery furnace, prais* 
ing God. 

« Try to imagine that while you sing,*’ 
he said, and it will put praise in your 
voices.” 

And when he had selected an anthem, 
he told them the history of. the man who 
had set its sublime words to music, aud 
then he played it through upon the organ, 
with loving lingering touch, asking them 
if they could not detect in the notes the 
experience of the composer's soul. 

. The sexton’s little son, who blew the.or* 
gan, went home that night and told his 
mother it was as good as a story to hear the 
new man talk. And so the choir Uiought, 
also; hut when Sunday came, liis words 
were only half remembered. 

Service being over, the girls lingered a 
little, while the congregation passed out 
below. Mrs. Marlowe looked up at them 
with a cordial little nod*, and Hr. Siebert, 
when he rose at last from the organ and 
closed his score-book, said: 

“You have done fairly well, my chil¬ 
dren, and now we will always try to do onr 
best, and to make that best better.” 

CHAPTER n. 'y; 

^‘CoHKhome. to dinner'with me,” said 
Jean Aigyle to Clementina, ^ they de¬ 
scended Uie narrow stairs from the choir- 
loft; “ t^n you will see Aunt Drew. She 
came last night aud took us all by sur¬ 
prise.” 

*‘Aunt Drewl I haven’t seen her since 
I was a child,” said Clementina, and 
then she gave me a great gold locket 
Lives in St Louis, don’t she? I have al¬ 
ways had a fancy that she would come to 
our rescue sometime, like Cinderella’s god¬ 
mother. We’re eighteen, Jean; it’s time 
for something to happen to us.” 

Jean was silent She was thinking how 
AuMt Drew had hinted pretty plainly that 
she should like to take some oue young and 
bright home with her to pass the winter. 
Jean wished that she could go. Aunt 
Drew—St. Louis! the mere words seemed 
to stand for gayety, and luxury, and. so 
much that was inviting. 

Aunt Drew was a childless widow, with 


ample fortune, who much preferred living 
in the city, in which her most brilliant 
days had been spent, to returning to the 
little town where all her relatives were. 
Therefore, she made them only rare brief 
visits. In society she took a leading place 
among the worldly and fashionable, while 
in private life she was so full of whims and 
caprices that scarcely any one had patience 
to bear with her. She was Jean’s own 
aunt, and had married Clementina’s uncle, 
which was why the girls playfully called 
themselves consins.. 

“I never know quite how to get along 
with Ann,” said Mrs. Argyle, referring to 
her sister. “ She always used to order me 
about when we were children, and I am 
afraid of her even yet.” 

“ I’m sure I can’t understand how Jane,” 
said Mrs. Drew, referring to Mrs. Aigyle, 
“ can possibly go on living such a vapid 
colorless life, and be such a washed-out 
faded woman! I want to take her and give 
her a shaking T’ 

And to the girl Jean, fall of visions and 
longing for a change, home-life did seem a 
little tiresome and colorless, while her 
Aunt Drew, with her splendid silks, and 
jewels, and tyouderful descriptions of gay 
city life, appeared to her ine:^rienced 
eyes like one whose cup held the richest 
wine of life. Jean, like too many young 
girls, had not yet learned to appreciate the 
tender beauty of her mother’s worn face, 
and the pathos of her tired eyes and gentle 
smile. It seemed to her that life would be 
a great deal easier and pleasanter where 
the children conld not come fretting and 
disturbing her, and where she would not 
always be called off to some bit of hard 
work just as she was composing herself for 
a quiet hour of reading, or just as she was 
making great resolutions about a noble 
f utore. For Jean was really groping about 
for a cine to the higher ends of existence, 
and she thought she could jnake her life 
like a knight’s life, noble, loyal and devoted 
t*» grand purposes, if she only were not al¬ 
ways interrupted by something disagreeable 
just as she was beginning. 

*‘And in Aunt Drew’s beautiful house,” 
she thought, I could have so much quiet 
and leisure, with nothing to jar. I could 
be refined and gentle, and see the world, 
■ and have a good influence. O, I do hope 
she will take me home with her?’ 

Aunt Drew called the iwo girls up to her 
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room wh#in sbe heard them coming in from 
ohurch that Sunday noon. She was dress¬ 
ing for dinner, and her trunk was half un¬ 
packed, its contents lying strewn over the 
bed and chairs. Clem’s quick eye did not 
fail to notice the dainty texture of the 
laces, the stiff richness of the silks, the 
subdued goigeousness of the India shawl, 
and the pretty French caps, handkerchiefs 
and ornaments, that lay about in full sight. 
Aunt Drew stniled inwardly as ske noted 
the effect. 

“ Two remarkably pretty girls my nieces 
are,” she thought to herself. “I must 
certainly take one of them and bring her 
out” And then she said, aloud, “ Here, 
girls, do help me, or I shall be late. Clem¬ 
entina, will you pour some eau de heliotrojpe 
on this lace handkerchief? And, Jean, I 
want you to arrange my hair a little; these 
puffs on the side, 1 mean.” 

Jean had just taken the tortoise-shell 
comb in her hand, when her mother’s yoice 
called at the foot of the stairs: 

“ Jean dear, I want you a minute.” 

“ I must go,” said Jean, a little regret¬ 
fully. “ Maybe I can come back In a min¬ 
ute, auntie; but if I can’t, Clemmie can 
arrange the puffs.” 

“O yes, let me!” said Clem* quickly. 
“ I know just how you want them, aunt.” 
And having really a great knack at hair- 
.dressiug, she went to work like a French 
maid, while Aunt Brew surveyed her own 
head in the mirror with satisfaction. 

“ You have done it beautifully, child,” 
she said at last; ** and there is the dinner- 
bell this minute. You may lay that shawl 
over my shoulders, and we will go down 
together.” 

After dinner Aunt Drew look the girls 
up into her room again with her, and good- 
naturedly allowed them to examine her 
trinkets, bestowing a ring upon Jean, and 
a pretty pin upon Clementina. Meanwhile 
she questioned them about their home and 
school life, their likes and dislikes, their 
hopes and wishes, and the girls chatted 
away with perfect unreserve. 

All at once the clear sound of the church 
bell was heard, and Jean started. 

“ 0, it is time to go to Sunday school?’ 
she exclaimed. “ We shall have to hurry, 
Clemmie.” 

“Sunday schoolP.’ said Aunt Drew, 
shrugging her shoulders. “ But I have a 
very different plan from tiiat, my dears. 


Sit down here by me till you have finished 
your pretty stories about yourselves, and 
then, as 1 have a little headache, 1 will lie 
down on that comfortable lounge, while 
you, Jean, shall read me to sleep as you 
did last night. Never mind Sunday school 
to-day. Indeed, you are too old to go,” 

“ O auntie, I’ll read to you wheu I come 
back!” said Jean, eagerly. “But this is 
our Bible-class that Dr. Bawley has just 
formed, and he is very anxious for us all to 
be there. You don’t know how good he 
is.” 

“Mach better than I am, I don’t doubt,” 
said her aunt, coldly. “Very well, Jean, 
take your choice.” 

“ O auntie, it isn’t like a choice P’ ex¬ 
claimed poor Jean, reddening and speaking 
rapidly; “but we promised him we would 
be there, and he spoke so beautifully to us 
about it, I feel as if I wouldn’t break my 
promise for the world. And I will be back 
in. two hours, and read to you ^ the rest 
of the day.” 

“ I am not so exacting,” said Aimt Drew. 
“ Go, by all .means, Jean. How is it with 
you, Clementina? Are you, too, so very 
pious that you cannot spare a little time to 
your poor old aunt?” 

“ O, I’d just as soon stay here with you 
as not,” answered Clementina, quickly. 
“I don’t mind missing Bible-class just for 
once.” 

So she nestled down comfortably on an 
ottoman by Aunt Drew’s side, while Jean, 
feeling embarrassed and almost hurt, hur¬ 
riedly put on her things, seized her Bible, 
and started. 

“ She ZT'ght know 1 would like to stay 
with her,” thought Jean, tearfully, as she 
sped along; “ but I couldn’t bear to disap¬ 
point dear old Dr. Kawley, when he 
so kindly to me, too, and is helping me to 
try to be good.” 

The Sunday school was so laige that Dr. 
Kawley had been obliged to take his class 
into the robiug-room. Jean arrived just at 
the last moment before the introductory 
service, and lent her sweet clear voice to 
the singing of the hymns. Then came the 
lesson, the sacred beatitudes, and the 
good old rector dwelt with fervor on the 
promised blessings. 

“ I wonder what he will say about ‘ the 
meek,’ thought Jean. “I can understand 
a little about the other blessings, but I 
never could see how the meek are to * in- 
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lierit the earth,’ unless it is after the end of 
the world.” 

“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” Dr. Bawlej spoke of 
the beauty of meekness, and how pleasing 
it is in the sight of God. And then he re- 
raemembered a passage which had delight¬ 
ed him once in one of old Isaac Walton’s 
hooks. Walton said that in his quiet 
inoming walk to the river each day, he was 
accustomed to pass through the garden, 
park and woodland of a wealthy neighbor. 
He told with what intense enjoyment he 
heard, as he walked, the singing of the 
birds, the whispering of the leaves, the 
plash of the brook i how he lingered where 
the sunshine sifted down through the tree- 
tops and made pretty dappled carpets of 
the moss; how he caught the gleam of the 
dew on the grass-blades, and the whole¬ 
some smell of the fresh earth. He had no 
vaulting ambition nor sordid cares to fret 
his soui; he felt no enmity towards any— 
nothing came between him and these beau¬ 
tiful works of God. The owner of park 
and woodland, a man burdened with wealth 
and ambition, was in the city, in Parlia¬ 
ment, now here, now there, and rarely 
spent more than a few days each year on 
this estate. Thinking of these things, it 
occurred to Walton that he himself, a hum¬ 
ble quiet man, was ‘more in possession of 
these beautiful grounds than their proud 
owner, and so there dawned ou him the 
comprehension of one way, at least, in 
which the meek may inherit the earth. 

“How lovelyr’ thought Jean. “I can 
really catch a little idea out of that to live 
by. It makes me feel “almost rich.” 

She sped homeward after the class sep¬ 
arated, feeling bright and happy, and rich¬ 
ly repaid for going. Mr. Siebert walked 
with her for a few rods. 

“It was beautiful,” he said; “it was 
like a pastoral symphony.” 

Jean’s first thought on reaching home 
was to read to Aunt Drew; but that lady 
told her Clemeutina had entertained her 
so well that she did not care to hear read¬ 
ing just then, and as she was rather tired 
she believed she would take a nap, so the 
girls might draw the curtains and leave her. 

“And remember, Clementina,” she said, 
as they were going, "tell your mother I 
wili come to her house to-morrow and finish 
my visit with her, for I shail return to St. 
Louis on Tuesday.” 


CHAPTER TTT- 

Atrar Dbew went to Clementina’s early 
Monday, but in the evening they both came 
round to the Aigyles to say good-by, 
Clementina as radiant as the sun, for her 
aunt bad invited her to go to St. Louis 
with her to pass the winter. 

“ O, it’s splendid I” she whispered to 
Jean. “And she has given roe a lovely 
Roman sash, and she is going to take me 
just as I am, and get new dresses for me in 
St. Louis. We are going to-morrow morn¬ 
ing early in the train.” 

“Tes,” said Aunt Drew, speaking to 
Mrs. Argyle; “you know I said I wanted 
some bright young person with me this 
winter, and Clemeutina is just the one to 
stiit me perfectly. I want some one I can 
depend upon to be with me at all times 
whenever I wish.” And here she threw a 
meaning look at Jean. 

Jean’s heart sank. Such a great chance 
to have come so near, and she to have 
missed ill But she controlled her voice to 
its usual pleasant'tones as she congratu¬ 
lated Clem, and wished them botha happy 
winter. 

“ Have you done anything to displease 
your aunt,’Jean?” asked Mrs. Argyle, 
when their .visitors had gone. And then 
Jean told her mother of what had passed 
Sunday afternoon. 

“I am sorry for you, dear, hut never 
mind,” said her mother, with a little sigh. 
“ I should have liked you to have the 
change, and to see more of life; but it is 
all for the best, no doubt, and we could 
hardly have spared you. Harkl there’s 
Robbie crying up stairs. Can you go to 
him, dear?” ' 

Jean.went up rather slowly. It was hard 
to stay at home to quiet the children in¬ 
stead of spending the winter in St. Louis. 
She fomid Robbie awake In his little bed, 
and crying because he was afraid of the 
dark. She sat down by him to soothe him, 
but her mind wandered, and Robbie detect¬ 
ed it with indignation. 

“ You aint half good, Jeanie!” he said, 
restlessly. “ I’m’fraid of you, too.” 

Jean laughed, and some of her old light¬ 
heartedness came back with the laugh. 
She took the child in her arms to the 
window. _ - 

“ O Robbie,” she smd, “ how could you 
feel lonesome or think it wgs dark when 
you had such bright company up in the 
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sky? See kow all the stars are winking at 
you. There’s a great hunter up there look¬ 
ing at you.” 

“What’s his name?” demanded Bobbie. 

“His name is Orion. See those three 
stars in a row; they ai*e his belt, and the 
little cluster at one end. is his sword. He 
has gone out to hunt a great wild bull.” 

“ How big a bull ?” 

“ He weighs seven thousand tons. See 
that pretty triangle of stars; they are the 
hull's head. And following after Orion is 
his faithful dog; there he is right hack of 
Orion’s feet, and his name is Canis. 
And the dog had a little brother dog that 
he left at home named Little Canis; but 
Little Canis wanted to go to the hunt, too, 
BO he called the horse out of the stable and 
jumped on his back, and there they go as 
fast as they can after all the rest. Lullaby! 
lullaby! Why, Rob, you’re asleep!” 

She laid the little fellow back in his 
warm bed, and then went to the window 
again, for there was comfort there for her, 
too. The bright, white, steadfast stars 
seemed to look down into her very soul. 

“How peace-compelling they are?’ she 
thought, almost wishing it could be forever 
starlight. But to-morrow would come with 
its cares, and the children who looked so 
sweet, and rosy, and innocent now on their 
pillows, would be having no end of childish 
troubles, and the chimney would smoke, 
and it would be ironing-day, and while she 
was getting hot and tired, there would be 
Clementina, all in her Sunday best, speed¬ 
ing away in the' cars with Aunt Drew to 
St. Louis. 

“ He tclieth the number of the stars, and 
calleth them all by their names^” 

Jean thought of this as she still stood 
looking up into the sky, and with it she re¬ 
membered that other passage wherein we 
are told that He Ueedeth even the spar¬ 
row’s fall.” 

“ I feel like a poor little sparrowmyself,** 
she said, with half a smile and half a sigh, 
as she turned to go.down stairs. 

Aunt Drew and Clementina went as 
agreed upon. The days and weeks slipped 
quietly along into the very heart of winter, 
Jean found herself very busy with homo 
duties, and one or two studies she was try¬ 
ing to keep up. “ This is mere drilling,” 
she said to herself, not knowing she was 
already in the edge of the battle. Her 
treats were rehearsal nights and Sundays. 


Clementina’s going had left a vacancy in 
the choir which Mrs, i^arlowe now filled 
with her well-trained voice, saying, pleas¬ 
antly, that her day was almost over, but 
they might have the gleanings of it, till 
some fresh young prima donna was found 
to delight them. She followed Hr. $ie- 
bert’s lead zealously, and knew so many 
beautiful anthems and rare old composi¬ 
tions in sacred music, fragments of which 
she would give them sometimes after re¬ 
hearsal, Hr. Slebert accompanying her 
with the oigan, that the rest were roused 
to enthusiasm, too, and it was noticed that 
the singing .at St. James constantly im¬ 
proved. 

“What do you hear from Hirs Clem¬ 
entina?” Charlie Thrale asked Jean one 
evening. 

** I haven’t heard for some lime, but she 
is having a very gay winter, I believe,” 
said Jean. “ What does she write to you 
about it, Orrin ?” 

“ O, Clem never writes to me at all,” 
said Orrin, bluntly. “Hother had a letter 
last week, and she said she was well and 
enjoying herself. Jean, it’s raining, and 
you haven’t any umbrella. I’ll take you 
home under mine, if you like.” 

“Tm going to start off myself pretty 
soon,” remarked Orrin, in his.brusk way, 
as they walked along. It’s time I was 
getting into business somewhere. * 1 want 
to be au engineer or a mechanic.” 

“ I suppose you’re destined for something 
of thatsort,” said Jean, laughing.. “Don’t 
you remember when we were children, you 
were always making little miniature saw¬ 
mills, and cog-wheels, and tiny steam¬ 
boats?” 

“Yes; and I should like to be an in¬ 
ventor, too.” 

“Then you don’t feel any desire fora 
profession^’ asked Jean, half wonder- 
ingly. 

“No; I’m Just the fellow for hard work, 
with muscle as well as brain. I feel at 
home among workmen and machinery more 
than anywhere else. And I’ve been talk¬ 
ing with Dr. Rawley; maybe you’ll wonder 
at that, Jean, but he is a good old man, 
and he made me feel as if 1 ought to be out 
in the world doing my part.” 

“0,1 am so glad you have talked with 
him I” said Jean, earnestly; “and I am 
sure I wish you success witli all my heart. 
Why, here we are at the door I Thank 
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yon, Orrin, for your company, and good-^ 
night.” 

Very shortly after that Orrin went out 
into the busy world to seek his fortune, 
and so another vacancy was made in the 
choir, which Mr. Siebert supplied with one 
of his own countrymen, a stolid-looktog 
German basso, who sang as naturally as he 
breathed. 

” This is a real pleasant winter, after 
all,’* said Jean, as she stood one day at the 
table fluting the ruffles on her baby sister’s 
dress. “ I know I shall always love to re¬ 
member it, it has been so peaceful* and 
satisfying. 1 wonder if life will keep go¬ 
ing on the same way ?” 

"I never knew it to,” said Mrs. Argyle. 

It did not then. When Mr. Argyle came 
home that evening, he hronght the tidings 
of Aunt Drew’s death. She had died sud¬ 
denly at her home in St. Louis, from the 
effects, it was supposed, of an over-^ose of 
opium, self-administered daring severe 
neuralgia pain. Her body was to be 
brought among her relatives forTiurial, and 
would probably arrive the next day, Clem¬ 
entina coming also. This news was a 
shock to them all. Mrs. Argyle wept for 
the siater“who had loved her but little, and 
Jean went soberly about the house, realiz¬ 
ing, for almost the first time in her life, 
how near death may be to every one of us. 

“I wonder if your sister left a will?” 
said Mr. Argyle to his wife that night. 

“I don’t know,” she replied, a little 
anxiously. “Ann was very eccentric, yon 
know, and may have made some strange 
disposition of her property.” 

Mr. Argyle relapsed into grave thought. 
He was a poor bookkeeper, with a small 
salary, working day in and day out, and it 
is not to be wondered at if it occurred to 
him what a help some of Aunt Drew’s 
wealth would be. 

CHAPTEK IV. 

Aott Dhew’s will ? Yes, she had made 
a will, and its contents made quite a com¬ 
motion. It was dated w/thia a week after 
her return to St. Louis. 

hirst, she had directed that her plate and 
clothing should be divided between her 
sister and sister-in-law. Then she left a 
large bequest to a widow’s home. There 
were legacies of more or less value to vari¬ 
ous friends, and finally she bequeathed to 


Clementina Drew, her “ beloved niece,” 
fifty thousand dollars, without condition, 
and the house she owned iu St. Louis, 
Then followed this singular clause: 

“ To my niece Jean Argyle Ido not leave 
any property in her own right, but, as I 
have reason to believe this will please her 
more, Iglve to her in trust the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars, to be expended by her 
exclusively for chirrch purposes, this ex¬ 
penditure to be complete within the tenn 

of three years from the time of her enter¬ 
ing upon said trust.” 

When Jean beard this portion of the will 
her heart thrilled with a fine excitement^ 
for here at last was a high duty to perform, 
a lofty zaJssioa to ialBL But glancing 
around she noticed her mother’s sad pa- . 
tient face, and the disappointment in her 
father’s eyes, and slowly the latent malice 
in Aunt Drew’s legacy smote upon her. 

“I think it is downright shamefulP’ 
whispered Clem, sympatbetie^ly. 

How Jean could have relieved her care- 
burdened father, her self-denying mother t 
how she could have educated Robbie and 
set him up in business; what advantages 
she could have given her little sisters, if 
that money bad only been bestowed upon 
her free of condition, to dispose of as she 
pleased! But instead here was this oner- 
ona burden laid upon her, and all because 
she had not stayed at home wiUi Aunt 
Drew that Sunday afternoon. 

There was a decided discontent among 
the Argyles, and no wonder. Clem and 
her mother were well enough satisfied, for 
their parts, and departed at once for St. 

■ Louis, there to make their permanent resi¬ 
dence. 3he terms of the will became 
genertdly known, and there was a great 
deal of gossip all through the town about 
Jean Argyle and her “estate in trust.” 

As for Jean, she sought good old Dr. 
Bawley for sympathy and advice. What 
was she to do? What steps should she 
take, and where should she bestow the 
money? She feit impulsively that it would 
be better to have done with it at once, and 
to settle quietly down into the old home 
routine again, forgetting as far as possible 
Aunt Drew’s legacy. 

But Dr. Bawley did not counsel haste. 
He reminded Jean that, whatever the cir¬ 
cumstances that had apparently brought 
this burden upon her; there was a divine 
power behind and above it all, shaping a 
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work for kor to do, and giving her a good 
opportunity forgood. He restored in some 
measure the glow of enthusiasm &he had 
felt on first hearing the •will, tempered, 
however, with a much greater appreciation 
of the difficulties before her. By his advice 
Jean determined to -wait two full years be¬ 
fore making a decided disposition of the 
funds, and in that time to consider the 
subject carefully and prayerfully, hoping 
to be guided to give help where it was moat 
needed. 

Aud now Jean became a “newspaper 
item,*’ to her great dismay. Brief para¬ 
graphs, detailing the singular bequest to 
church uses, left to the caprice of a young 
girl, fioated from one paper to another. 
The story was caught at by agents, by mis¬ 
sionaries, by struggling ministers, and by 
sisterhoods and benevolent enthusiasts. 
Circulars began to pour in upon Jean, and 
begging letters^ some almost commanding, 
and others pitifully entreating her to give 
to this or that deserving object Such a 
world of distressing need, informs she had 
never dreamed of, opened before her, and 
her ready sympathy fiowed out to each new 
call, though they bewildered her terribly, 
for what were fifty thousand dollars among 
so many, and how was she ever to he wise 
enough to know where to give? It was a 
great relief that she had promised Br. 
Kawley to wait two years. And this was 
the reply she sent to each appeal, that she 
could take no step in the matter for two 
years. 

But though this might postpone the mo¬ 
mentous decision, it could not prevent a 
weight of tliought and care falling upon 
the girlish shoulders, and it seemed as if a 
great wall were rising between her and the 
light-hearted past. Just as though there 
were not work and anxiety enough at home, 
she could not help thinking sometimes, to 
keep her steady and discipline her. 

“ What are you thiukiugof now, child?” 
asked hlrs. Harlowe, as she came in one 
afternoon and found Jean in a brown 
study by the window, with three or four 
letters in her lap, 

“Well,” said Jean, putting the letters 
away, “St. Barnabas, a thousand miles 
away, wauts a bell, and St. Mary, as far in 
another direction, requests an organ of me. 
1 don’t so much mind these, but here are 
two young men, brethers, who write asldng 
me to send them to college, and educate 


them for the ministry. Now do you sup¬ 
pose it is my duty? It is a very eloquent 
letter, but how do I know that they are at 
all suitable, or called to the work?” 

“ Of coiu^e you don't know,’* said Mrs. 
Marlowe, decisively. “ Give them the same 
answer as the rest, and don’t trouble over 
it till the two years are up. Meanwhile, 
get your hat, fur I am going to take you 
home with me to tea.” 

So Jean went away with her friend to 
spend one of those pleasant evenings at 
the rectory which always gave her “ afresh 
start,” she said. Br. Eawley’sface always 
wore a kindly look for her, like an unfail¬ 
ing benediction. He was growing feeble 
now, and a young deacon had been called 
to assist him in some of his labors. And 
if this young deacon looked favorably upon 
Jean’s bright face, and if he sometimes 
wondered, as far as he conscientiouslj 
could, whether, in case she married a cler¬ 
gyman, the legacy might properly be de¬ 
voted to a parsonage and a theological 
library, Jean in her innocence never'sus¬ 
pected it. 

“ I heard from Orrin Brew to-day,” said 
Br. Bawley, as he joined them in the par¬ 
lor after tea. 

“O, did you?” exclaimed Jean. “I 
wish-he were here to sing with us this 
evening. How he used to like this anthem 
of ‘ The shield, the sword, and the battle.’ ” 
She was turning over some sheets of inusic 
as she spoke. 

“ Yes,” continned the doctor, “ Orrin is 
doing well, I think. He shows great reso¬ 
lution, and will soon be a master-mechanic. 
That great establishment at Lowbury for 
huildlug engines, ■where he works, employs 
five hundred men.” 

“ I have been there,” said Mrs. Marlowe; 
“ it is one of the queerest places you ever 
saw. The junior partner in that establish¬ 
ment is a connection of ours. He gets bis 
finger very black drawing circles, though 
•why he draws them and why he uses bis 
finger, is more than 1 can tell. Come and 
try this new song with me, Jean; it has a 
very fine alto.” 

So they turned to music, and music end¬ 
ed the evening, and when the evening was 
over the young deacou walked home wLUl 
J ean. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Time rolled on. 

“Mamma,” said Clementina Drew, as 
she sat one morulug at her late breakfast, 
languidly toying with the grotesque little 
china cup that held her chocolate, “ mam¬ 
ma, it is nearly two years since Aunt Drew 
died, and in all that time I hare nerer had 
Jean Argyle here to visit me. I am going 
to invite her to pass the rest of the winter 
with us. I wonder how she looks now-a- 
days; she used to be pretty.” 

“ It is well enough to ask her to come,” 
replied Mrs. Drew. “ I don’t suppose the 
poor child has much pleasure. I wonder 
if she has disposed of that provoking legacy 
yet?” 

“Mb; I’ve heard about that,” said Clem¬ 
entina. “ Old Dr. Hawley ailvised her to 
wait as long as she could. I am glad he 
did, for 1 hare a plan of my own about it.” 

But what the plan was Clementina would 
not tell, though Mrs. Drew was mildly 
curious. 

So the invitation went forth, and now 
Jean, had her chance at last to visit in the 
great city. 

“ She shall go,” said both Mr. and Mrs. 
Argyle. “ It is time she had a change.” 

The firm which employed Mr. Argyle bad 
recently been so fortunate as to treble their 
business, and had not forgotten at the same 
time to enlarge their bookkeeper’s salary, 
so that he could really aSord to let his 
daughter have a little vacation. Thus the 
two girls were to be together again, to cal 
each other Jean and Clem as of old, and 
to study in each other’s faces the changes 
that two years had wrought. 

“ Well, I’m sure, Jean, you look as fresh 
as a daisy,” said Clementina, the morning 
after Jean’s arrival, as they sat together in 
a dainty little boudoir, “ modest, and crim¬ 
son-tipped, and all that. 1 thought you 
would be completely fagged out by this 
time, staying at home teuding babies and 
washing dishes.” 

“ O, I don’t mind those things as much 
as 1 used in,” said Jean, with a bright 
smile, “ an^-1 really enjoy being with the 
children. Then I have had my lessons and 
music, you know.” 

“ Dear me, what a goodyish sound that 
has!” exclaimed Clem, in a tone of light 
mockery. “ But there, dear, I wont i^ike 
fun of you. liessons and music! I took, 
perhaps, six lessons in French after I came 


here, but when it came to verbs I stopped 
short oS, they were so much trouble. 
Aunt Drew didn’t care; it was before she 
died. She had translations of all the 
French novels, and said there was no use 
in reading them in the original. She used 
to lie on a divan every day after dinner and 
make me sprinkle her with rose-water, and 
then read her to sleep .with a novel.” 

“ Did she ?” asked Jean, who was long¬ 
ing to know what Clem’s life had been 
with city privileges. “ Of course she want¬ 
ed you part of the lime, but I suppose you 
had your mornings to yourself?” 

“ Mot an hour?’ said Clem, with energy. 
“ She scarcely ever let me be out of her 
sight, and at night I slept iu a little room 
oS hers where she could call me. She was 
afraid to be alone. O, you have no con¬ 
ception! Sometimes I have taken down 
her hair and put it up again a dozen times 
in one day. What I say now is, that I 
went through enough penance and self- 
sacrifice that winter to do for a lifetime, so 
I owe no more to the world, and now I pro¬ 
pose to have a'good time. Still, I make no 
complaint; she was very good to me, and 
took me wherever she went. Before I had 
been here two months 1 had six elegant 
silk party-dresses, and then she gave me all 
her jewelry. We went to a great many 
parties; the old people played cards, and 
the young people danced. Sometimes I 
used to think of you right in the midst of a 
waltz, and of how slight a chance had 
saved me from plodding along in the old 
way with you, singing in the choir, and 
going to sewing-bees and sociables.” 

* “ I would not exchange my two years 

for yonrs, Clem,” she said; and she said it 
sincerely. 

“ Mor exchange legacies, either?” asked 
Clem, with a shrewd glance and a shrug of 
her shoulders. 

“Mo, nor legacies either,” ssud Jean, 
with the tbooghtfal look which had be¬ 
come frequent with her settling down npon 
her face. 

“ Have you done anything with the fifty 
thousand dollars yet?” 

“No. A great many snggestions have 
been made to me, bat one by one I have 
dismissed most of them from my mind; a 
few remain to be decided upon at the last 
moment. If I do not feel satisfied with my 
own judgment, I shall place the funds in 
the hands of Dr. Sawley, which will be in 
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a manner giving them to the church to dis¬ 
pose of herself.” 

“ O, but that wont do at all!” exclaimed 
Clem, with vivacity. “ I have a much bet¬ 
ter plan than that, by which you may give 
the money for church purposes, and at the 
same time be benefited by it yourself. By 
the Way, Jean, lhave invited a few friends 
of mine to drop in this evening, not at all 
in a formal way, you know, but so that you 
may begin to make acquaintances. Don’t 
you think my parlors are lovely to receive 
guests in ? Almost everything is as Aunt 
Drew left it; she bad a great passion for 
frescoes and bronzes. But I have had the 
furniture upholstered over with light blue 
satin, which is much more cheerful than 
her wine-colors.” 

Parting the heavy damask curtoins that 
shut off the little boudoir by itself, Clem¬ 
entina took Jean into the parlors to admire 
their beauties and curiosities at her leisure, 
while she herself went up stairs to make 
an elaborate negUge toilet, “for perhaps 
some one might call.” 

That evening the “ few friends ” dropped 
in as Clementina had announced. Their 
hostess met theht? attired in a light silk of 
one of the most fashionable shades, “ mig¬ 
nonette green,” and wearing Aunt Drew’s 
antique set of gold and emeralds. She 
looked very graceful, very stylish, and 
quite the “ bioude belle,” as some of her 
Diends called her. Jeau, who hadhut two 
silk dresses in the world, on being informed 
by Clementina that this evening would be 
as nothing compared to others that awaited 
her, thought it best to wear her black oue, 
as many a heroine has done before her. 
Thus, ill black, with a pearl pin, and not 
a crimp in her hair, she was quite a con¬ 
trast to Clementina, who regarded her with 
some misgivings at first, not knowing 
whether she would seem to her guests like 
a simple little rustic, or whether she had 
that “ inexpressible something ” beyond all 
mere style, and superior to it. 

“But 1 found out pretty quick,” she 
said, in speaking of it afterwards. “ Jean 
was as qu.et and cool as a bit of starlight, 
and when one gentleman after another 
praised her manners to me, I began to 
thiuk that the other young ladies and I 
myself were nothing but fluttering bunches 
of ribbons and curls, after all. But her 
singing was the triumph of the’ evening. 
Who would ever have thought of her giving 


us a solo from an oratorio 1 I sang in my 
best style an opera air or two, and some of 
those pretty love-ballads that the prima 
donnas keep for their encores. Then on 
being urged to take my place at the piano, 
she said very quietly that she knew none 
but sacred music, and upon that she gave 
us a wonderful solo from the ‘ Messiah,’ 
and afterwards an anthem 1 ThatMr. Sie- 
bert and Mrs. Marlowe have really done 
great things with her voice. 'Why, all my 
gentlemen friends went into a perfect en¬ 
thusiasm about her! If she stays here the 
season through, I don’t know but she will 
get an offer from every one of them, and it 
wasn’t at all in my plan that she should get 
one. The Bev. Mr. Slerrett did look as if 
he thought her almost an angel, that’s a 
factr’ 

To Jean herself the evening bad passed 
very enjoyably, the unwonted excitement 
and the delicate compliments she received 
exhilarated her. She did not feel the 
slightest awkwardness or consciousness— 
people with a definite object in life seldom 
do—and Aunt Drew’s legacy had been a 
real benefit to Jean in giving her thoughts 
a broad channel and a most unselfish aim. 
She was interested in meeting a young 
clergyman among Clem’s guests, who, 
though rather boyish-faced and of limited 
experience, seemed to be well educated and 
a zealous worker. Jean’s mind at this 
time turned so much to church matteis,- 
that she was glad to talk with any one 
who could make her better acquainted 
with her subject. Just now she was spe¬ 
cially intent on church architecture, and 
on making estimates as to how good a 
building could be erected for fifty thousand 
dollars, in case she should so decide to use 
the money, in behalf of some poor parish. 
Here the Bev. Mr. Sterrett could help her, 
and even in this very first evening they ar¬ 
rived at a friendly understanding, with a 
promise on his part to call the next day 
with a book of architectural designs for 
her to examine. 

■When Clementina hea^^ of this she 
clapped her hands. Jeah told her that 
same night as they were taking down their 
hair. 

“Just what I wanted!” she exclaimed, 
gayly; “I knew you would like Arthur 
Sterrett, and I knew he would like you. It 
is all happening just right. Why, don’t 
you see yourself with your two gray eyes 
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that he is the Tery man you ought-to mar¬ 
ry, and then you can keep Aunt Drew’s 
legacy, after all P’ 

“ What in the world do you mean, Clem¬ 
entina?” said Jean, confounded hy this 
hurried march of thought. 

“ Well, I will tell you,” said Clem, sit¬ 
ting down and becoming explanatory; “I 
have always felt worried abdnt Aunt Drew 
treating you so in her will, and always 
wished you could have the money just as I 
had mine. Weil, it occurred to me a long 
time ago that if you married a clergyman, 
it might he managed yet So, when our 
Dr. Devine had to go South this winter for 
his health, and Arthur Sterrett came to 
supply his place, I thought at once, here is 
just the husband for Jean. So well suited, 
yon know, I am sure you would be per¬ 
fectly happy; only, instead of bringing you 
church-plans, he most bring you rectoiy- 
plans. For this is the rest of my idea: Dr. 
Devine will come back by the last of Feb¬ 
ruary, and Arthur will of course before 
that time have a call to some other place. 
Some lovely little town somewhere, I am 
sure it will be, with a pretty church al¬ 
ready built Then you can donate ten 
thousand dollars to the parish to build a’ 
handsome rectory, ten thousand to the , 
Eev. Mr. Sterrett, to take him on a tour to 
Durope when he needs rest, put twenty 
thousand in the bank for a fund, the inter¬ 
est being used to increase the Eev. ilr. 
•Sterrett’s salary, and with the rest you can 
buy a splendid organ and a library for the 
church, and put in a great memorial win¬ 
dow, and then settle down, and live in 
clover all the rest of your days! There, 
haven’t I planned it well ?” 

“ O Clem! Clem P’ cried Jean, laughing 
merrily; “ what an imagination you have P’ 

“But don’t laugh I Pm in dead earnest! 
What do you think?” 

But Jean persisted in regarding the 
whole matter as an excellent joke; indeed, 
she felt she could not treat it in any other 
light without m indignation which Clem 
would not undh^and. 

“O very wellP’ said Clem, at last, with 
an offended air. “ If you don’t want to, 
you iieedn’L” 

“I had a great deal rather talk about. 
your love affairs,” said Jean, pleasantly. 

“ Who is it to be, Clem—that Capta'ui Tre- 
vor who was here this evening?” 

“0,1 don’t know,” replied Clem, eva¬ 


sively. “What is Charlie Thrale doing 
iiow-a-day8?** ' 

And in the midst of a talk about old 
times, the girls fell asleep. 


CHAPTEH VI. y 

Airjsjt Clem’s suggestions, it was not 
easy for Jean to meet the young clergyman 
the next day wilhont a slight feeling of 
cou-sciousness, so she infused a little stiff¬ 
ness into her manner, which, however, he 
did not seem to notice, but sat a long time 
patiently explaining to her architectural 
designs and various techn'cal terms. After 
a confidential discussion over cornices and 
gaigoyles, there was hardly any use in re¬ 
suming formality; so it ended, after all, in 
Jean and Arthur Sterrett becoming real 
friends. 

Clem nodded her head at this, aiid au¬ 
gured well for her plans, in spite of Jean’s 
unpromising reception of them. But Ar¬ 
thur was not by any meaus the only person 
to be considered; there was all Clementi¬ 
na’s gay world of friends constantly coming 
and going, and not nnfrequently one or 
another of them seemed Refined to lay 
siege to Jean’s heart; biit Clem, with the 
utmost care, piloted her safely, past all 
these shoals, “for Arthur’s sake,’’ as she 
jtisrified it to herself. Jean did not notice 
this; she was pleased with the parlies she 
went to, and the attentions she received, 
but her mind was not intent upon them, 
for she was really becoming quite too anx¬ 
ious about the disposal of Aunt Drew’s leg¬ 
acy, now that the time of decision was so 
close at hand, to think much of other things 
uutil that was over. 

One eveiiiug they were expecting a. large 
number of guests, and the girls were dress¬ 
ing together up stairs. 

“ I declare, I feel haggard P’ said Clem, 
suddenly, as she stood touching her cheeks 
with a violebsceuted poff. “ This sort of 
life don’t pay, after all. Jean, I wish 
some one was in love with me! I really 
tboi^ht Captain'Trevor was, uutil he went 
away so strangely last week, leaving only a 
card for a farewell.” 

“ Maybe he will soon come hack,” sug¬ 
gested Jean, sympathizingly. 

“ O, I don’t depend much on that. Ab¬ 
solutely, jean, I have had three or four se¬ 
rious disappointments since I came here. 
I sometimes wish Aunt Drew had never 
brought me here, but that I had staid 
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quietly at home, like you, and by this * 
limej maybe, have married Charlie Thrale P' 

“Go back vith me, then, when I go, 
Clementina!” urged Jean, "with earnest¬ 
ness, touched by this lifting of the veil. 

“And be patronized by ^s. Harlowe, 
and drilled by old Siebert again? No, 
thank you, it’s too late. My voice is spoilt 
for the church choir, and that-is but a 
sample. Everything else is to match. I never 
could fit into the old place again. Come, 
Jean, do hurry those rosebuds into your 
hair, and come down stairs. I expect to 
hear the bell every instant.” 

Later in the evening, when Jean had 
been implored again and again to sing, 
turning, as she always did to the pieces of 
sacred music, she took up the chant “ Come 
unto me, all ye who labor,and sang that. 

In the momentary hush that fell over 
the gay throng, she raised her eyes and. 
saw a gentleman standing near, who was 
regarding her intently, with pleasant fa¬ 
miliar eyes, that set her wondering. 

Almost the next instant Clem exclaimed: 

“Why, Orrin Drew! Where on earth, 
did you come from?** 

So it was Orrin! Jean heard him ex¬ 
plaining that he had taken a little holiday 
from business, and having first revisited 
his old home, had now come to spend a 
few days with his mother and sister. 

“ You are as much of a stranger to me 
as to the rest,’* said Clem, as she iutro. 
duced him to the company. “I did not 
know that X possessed a mustached and 
bearded brother like this! O, here is Jean 
Aigyle! Did you know she was here ? Of 
course, thoi^h, you did, if you have just 
come from the viilage.” 

“ I knew it,** said Orrin, joining Jean at 
once. 

“ I don* t think I should have known you 
anywhere, Orrin,’* said Jean, after the 
first pleased welcome. 

“Because I didn’t knock over a chair, 
or step on somebody’s dress before I 
reached you?” he asked, with the same 
ofE-hand manner of old. 

He was changed, certainly. The awk¬ 
ward, impulsive, ingenious boy had be¬ 
come the self-possessed, self-reliant and 
successful man. Already he occupied a 
responsible position in the great manufac¬ 
turing firm at Lowbury. Some improve¬ 
ments and practical suggestions of his in 
the matter of machineiy had brought bin) 


into notice and rapid promotion. He grew 
enthusiastic in talking about bis work aud 
prospects to Jean, as they a little apart 
from the rest on one of Clem’s tete-a-tetcs, 
and that he was as kind-hearted as ever 
was proved by bis remarks about the work¬ 
men employed in the different buildings. 

“Nearly five hundred In all,” he said, 
gravely. “Just think of that, Jean! 
There are sometimes two or three from 
one family, but even then, consider how 
many families must be represented I” 

Do they all live in Lowbury?” asked 
Jean. 

“ Only a few, those who have worked 
longest. Our buildings are not in the 
town, but out north of It a little, and of 
late years, since the firm have employed so 
many men coming from a distance, they 
have put up a number of house.« for them, 
so that really now we are a suburb of Low¬ 
bury, almost a little town of ourselves. 
Men, women and children. 1 am fright¬ 
ened sometimes when I think of the re¬ 
sponsibility,’’ 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Murray, I will not 
dance this evening,” said Jean to a gentle¬ 
man who came up at this moment and in¬ 
terrupted them. 

“ Orrin, I think we shall be in the way 
when the sets form; suppose we retreat to 
a comer o£ Clem’s boudoir. 1 am really 
anxious to hear more about your work¬ 
men.” 

So, in the quietest comer that could be 
found, Orrin enlarged upon his theme to 
an attentive listener. And thus Jean 
found out all about the evening school, 
which one of the firm had started, and in 
which Orrin taught; also about the special 
efforu which the northem school district 
of Lowbury had been induced to make, to 
draw in the children of the workmen, with 
quite promising success. And lastly, she 
heard with much interest an account of 
rile Sunday school, Orrin’s own pet scheme, 
for which he had labored almost single- 
handed, until now it w^ fairly establhhed, 
with a good attendance of men and women, 
as well as of children. She had not known 
that Orrin cared so much for such things. 
But here also Dr. Bawley’s teachings had 
been seed sown in good groimd, and Or- 
rin’s life was becoming* daily more and 
more enriched with pure purposes and no¬ 
ble aims. 

“ 1 suppose you hold the Sunday school 
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in a church or chapel?” said Jean, In- 
qniringly. 

“ O no,” Orrin answered, “ we are not 
so fortunate as to have either, and the 
Lowbury churches are too far away; That 
is one reason why I am so anxious about 
the school, because it is really the only 
Sunday service mu' men have. We hold it 
in a large unfinished workroom, the same 
in which the-evening school meets. You 
have no idea how the people seem to enjoy 
it. And O Jean, how often X have wished 
that our home choir were there with me 
to help about the singing! To-night, when 
I came in and heard you singing that beau¬ 
tiful anthem, ' Come rmto me,’ it seemed 
to me that f would give worlds to hear it 
sung hy the same clear sweet voice among 
our people who ‘ labor and are heavy- 
laden.’ ” ■ 

Jean made no reply, she was busy think¬ 
ing. The dancing had stopped, and Clem 
was at the piano, singing “ Wltjiin a mile 
o’ Ediuboro’ town.” After a moment’s 
pause Orrin began again; he was talking 
now of Dr. Bawley and the old times iu 
the choir, but Jean did not seem to heed 
what he was saying. j 

“ Why, Orrin r’ she exclaimed, sudden¬ 
ly; ‘‘the more I think of it, the more 
plainly I see it! I am so glad I waited! 
Don’t you see ? I must build a church at 
Isjwbury with Aunt Drew’s l^pcy.” 


CHAPTEE VUL 

‘‘ Gonto to build a church at Dowbury P’ 
cried Clem, a few days after, when on re¬ 
ceiving a letter of approval from Dr. Xiaw- 
ley, Jean announced her plans, “ That 
smoky, grimy manufacturing town! I 
must say, X don’t admire your taste! And 
what, pray, is to become of Arthur 
Sterrett?” 

“He will receive a call to become the 
first rector of Emanuel,” said Jean, who 
had already talked the matter over with 
Orrin, and introduced him to the zealous 
young clergyman. 

“Ah, ah!” answered Clem, mindful of 
her plans. “ blow, Jean darling, you know 
X am dying of curiosity. Please do tell 
me, are you going to be the rector's wife ?” 

“Ho indeedP’ replied Jean, laughing. 

That honor belongs to a. very sweet 
young !ady living m Itr. Sterrctt’s native 


town. He has told me all about her, and 
is only waiting to he settled, when he will 
marry her at once.” 

“ Well, I must say,” said Clem, petulant¬ 
ly, “ 1 think X have been shabbily treated, 
and everyOring has turned ont as badly as 
possible. Pm sure, I don’t see whom you 
are to marry how, and you are giving away 
the whole of Aunt Drew’s legacy without 
managing to secure a penny for yourself! 
What are you going to do, Jean ?” 

“ Go home and go to work, of course P’ 
said Jean, cheerfully. ■ “ Teach school, 
maybe. X feel as if I conld do anything 
now, with this burden off my mind. X have 
not felt so light-hearted for two years.” 

And home she went, feeling like an ex- 
president or a general who has been “ re¬ 
lieved.” There would be a few more let¬ 
ters to write, she thought, a few more 
newspaper items to read, and then the rip¬ 
ples in her Hfe would all die- out, leaving 
perfect peace aud calm. For a while she 
was glad of this anticipated quiet, but af¬ 
ter the first welcome sensation of rest, she 
began to feel lost without her “burden.” 
She had now no more far-away possible in¬ 
terest in struggling churches in bfaine or 
Midilgan; no more St. S-arnabases would 
ask her for bells, nor poor students see^' 
her help in getting a theological education. 
Everything was now centered down into 
one fixed point, Lowbury church, but she 
could not even see it building, or scarcely 
realize it. 

Still, it was pleasant to be consulted in 
regard to the many building plans pro¬ 
posed, and here Arthur Sterrett’s informa¬ 
tion did her good service. Xt was pleasant 
to have a drawing of the fine lot which the 
manufacturing firm had donated, and to 
he told, in a special letter of good hews, 
that they were going also to build a rectory.. 

Then Orrin sent her two fine drawinge 
made by himself, after the plan of the 
church W3S fully decided on, representing 
the interior and exterior as it would appear 
when complete. Jean pored over theses 
and studied out transept and choir-loft, 
columns and arches, wUh great interest, 

“ I don’t see but Sis is just as busy as 
ever,” said Eobbie, one day. “ Orrin, he 
writes and asks her about everything, just 
as if she was khe pope 1 ” * 

But it was pleasant to be consnlted, cer¬ 
tainly, and kept up a little ripple iir life 
stiU. " , 
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“ It makes the world so much broader,” 
Jean said to her mother one day. “ I had 
a great deal rather be thinking abont 
charch building than abont tatting, and 
raffling, and fluting.” 

“ Each is good in its place,” said Mrs. 
Argyle. 

“ 0,1 know that, mother,” replied Jean, 
who was at that very moment setting neat 
little stitches in a shirt for Bobbie. “ I’m 
•mlUng to let my fingers hem, yon see, bnt 
I wont keep my thoughts hemming.” 

Time passed on, and Lowbuty charch 
was almost done. When a question arose 
about its windows, their colors, subjects 
and symbols, Jean wrote to Orrin: 

“ Only one thing I insist on, and that is 
a narrow pnrple window similar to the one 
1 like so much in onr dear old church here, 
opening ont into the elm. I always loved 
to look at it, and may be some dreamy 
Ijowbury girl will love to look at one, too, 
in Emanuel.” 

“ She shall look at it herself, God will¬ 
ing T’ said Orrin, as be read her letter. 

And she did. When the church was 
completed at last, and the day of consecra¬ 
tion arrived, Dr. Bawley, with his sister 
and Jean, went down to Lowbuty to the 
solemn ceremonies. Jean trod the aisles 
in a. sort of happy wonder. Whatl this 
great fair house of the Lord, where the 
word of life would be dispensed to such 
crowds of poor workingmen and their fam¬ 


ilies —could all this be, in any least degree, 
owing to her, to any small self-denial of 
hen, to any slight privation she had borne ? 
Mot for her own merit, she knew that, but 
to think that God should have used any 
little event in her life to work out such 
great good, the wonder and the blessedness 
of it overcame her. 

“O, I can never, neoer be thankful 
enough,” she thought, “ that Aunt Drew 
left that money just as she did 1” 

The Eev. Arthur Stcrrett was also pres¬ 
ent at the consecration services, full of 
zeal and interest in his new parish, and 
bringing with him a gentle sweet-voiced 
bride. Jean smiled as she recalled some 
of the vain plans that had been made in 
his behalf. 

“How absurd Clem wasP’ she said to 
herself. “ I reaUy don’t expect ever to be 
married at all P’ 

“1 have loved you for years, Jean, will 
you marry me ?” asked Orrin Drew, ten 
minutes later, as they stood by themselves 
np in the bell-tower, looking out over the 
factories and the parish; and Jean laid her 
hand in his for her answer. So much for 
expectations 1 

“ Dear me 1 are oil our choir going over 
to LowburyP’ exclaimed Mrs. Mariowe, 
when she heard how things were going. 

“ It is just as it should be,” said good old 
Dr. Bawley. “And may our two young 
friends be Uke Isaac and BebeccaP’ 
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BY H. i^UAB OF THE HICHIOAH PBBS8. 


I HAD with me as partner in the provis¬ 
ion and supply business at Blue Ledge, 
Arizona, in the year 1859, a man named 
Watkins. He was not young, being about 
fifty-five, but was one of the best-hearted 
men I ever saw. Liberal, honest, sti-aight- 
forward, he was just the person I wanted, 
for I was gone much of the lime, and he 
had full charge of the Blue Ledge depot. 

We had made money, and were doing a 
thriving business when the excitement of 
the Big Wolf Diggings broke out. The 
miners had discovered a new field, rich and 
profitable, and in a week everybody was on 
the rush for Big Wolf, I went with the 
rest, the distance being about sixty miles 
from Blue Ledge. I saw that a depot there 
must do a good business, and, returning, 
we arranged that Watkins should go up 
and take chaige. 

We loaded up three teams, and they 
were ready to start, when the old man sud¬ 
denly took a notion that I must go along 
and see him properly established. He bad 
a horror of daybooks and ledgers, and so X 
made such arrangements with our foreman 
as would let me off for a week. 

There were thirty or forty teams alto¬ 
gether, with near two hundred men. Every¬ 
body was wild about Big Wolf, and every¬ 
body was moving that way. Watkins and 
I were mounted, having good horses of our 
own, and, as was the universal custom, 
we were both well armed. 

It was a wild and a new route after we 
got beyond Yellow Creek, and the teams 
bad to go slowly. Game was plenty, and 
so, while the teams crept along at the rate 
of three or four miles an hour, must of the 
mounted men had opportunities for trying 
their rlfies. Watkins was a good rider, a 
fine shot, and he enjoyed the sportintense- 
ly. The third day out, soon after breaking 
camp, we sttuck a mountainous country, 
and had great sport with the wolves. We 
finally entered a long harrow valley,-closed 
in on either side by a range. Watkins was 
in the rear, and X ahead with the teams, 
when I got word that one of the party had 
been accidentally shot, and I rode hack to 
get further information. The man, who 


was not badly hurt, was placed in awagon^ 
and we were about to move on, when Wat¬ 
kins’s horse suddenly broke away from 
him, dashed up a pass in the left-hand 
range, and was soon Put of sight. He got 
the loan of a led horse, mounted, and he 
and I started in pursuit. While we knew 
that the hestile Apaches roamed through 
this section, we had no fear of meeting 
them. In fact, the idea of danger from any 
source did not enter our minds. 

Spurring up the pass, we got through the 
range in a few minutes, and came out into 
a valley like the one we had left, a small 
creek running through it. Half a mile 
down we caught sight of the horse, pric¬ 
ing about as if greatly pleased. Galloping 
down, we caught him, and Watkins had 
just changed horses, when we were startled 
by a voice crying out: 

“ Hold on there a moment! We want to 
speak to you!” 

We were close to the west side of the 
range, and, looking up, we saw eight men 
—every one of whom had his rifle pointed 
down—on a ledge about fifty feet above 
us. 

“Bobbers and cutthroats!” whispered 
Watkius to me. “ Xiet’s make a dash for 
itF’ 

X was just gathering the reins and brac¬ 
ing myself for a run, when the leader of 
the gang seemed to understand bur 
thoughts, and he called down: 

“ We have got a dead thing on both of 
you I If you move one rod, we’ll shoot 
you bothP’ 

We were not thirty yards from the eight 
rifles, and could almost tell the color of 
the eyes looking along the black barrels. 
The chances wore ten to one gainst us, 
and so we sat our horses. 

Seeing that we intended to obey his 
orders, tUe leader of the robbers lowered 
his rifle, as did three others, and these 
four began to descend the ledge, while the 
other four still held their rifles upon us. 
As soon as the first four got down, they 
walked out and cut off our retreat, and 
were then soon joined by the others. 

“2^ow, to commence with, comedown 
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from your saddles I’* commanded the lead¬ 
er, coming up within a few feet. 

We both alighted, and stood holding our 
horses by the bits. The gang all came up, 
dropping their rifles and pulling out their 
revolvers, and we were completely sur¬ 
rounded. 

** So far so good,” remarked the leader. 
“Kow yank out those revolvers and throw 
’em on the grass, and drop those rifles 
from your saddles!” 

Watkins whispered to me that they were 
going to murder us, and that we had bet¬ 
ter lose our lives in a sharp fight than to 
tamely submit. But I looked from one 
evil face to another, saw the eight revol¬ 
vers on the cock, and realized that we 
should be riddled in a second. I therefore 
obeyed the order, and my partner sullenly 
followed my example. 

“That’s all right, too,” remarked the 
.eader. “Now let go your horses, and 
come over here to the rocks. Three of 
you fellows (to the men) take charge of the 
horses.” 

We walked over to the base of the ledge, 
and five of the men grouped around us, 
still holding their revolvers ready. The 
horses were led down the valley out of 
sight, hut the men returned iu three or 
four minutes. The leader had been look¬ 
ing at us with great attention, and he 
finally inquired: 

“ Don’t you men run a supply store at 
Blue Ledge ? Aint you Watkins and 
Blank?” 

I replied that he was correct, and I 
thought his face softened a little. 

;“WelI, I thought so,” he continued. 
“About a year ago, you folks did a good 
turn for my old partner, Ace Johnson, 
when he tried to reform and become a 
miner, and I am sorry that you are not 
some one else. We make it a rule to slash 
throats when we get through with prison¬ 
ers, but I’m blowed if we can do it in your 
cases. -When a man does a good turn for 
Kim. Smith’s friends, it’s a good turn for 
me, and I’ll remember it.” 

I recollected the circumstance to which 
he alluded, and expressed hopes that he 
would let us off, promising him. that we 
would never lend ourselves to any effort to 
capture him. He called the men a few 
rods away, and they had a stormy discus¬ 
sion, all but Smith being in favor of rob¬ 
bing and murdering tis. At last they fised 


matters up to suit them,' and came back. 
Smith saying: 

“I am sorry, but business is business 
with us. The boys have agreed to this: 
we shall take what you have, tie you up, 
and then go off about our business. Tour 
friends will miss you, come back, and be¬ 
fore noon you will be released. We shall 
have to take your horses and arms, hut 
you are both rich, and wont mind it.” 

The man had fought hard to save oiu* 
lives, and we had no objections to urge 
against our being plundered. We both 
felt that we had been very fortunate not 
to have been shot down at once. 

We handed over our wallets and watches, 
our knives, tobacco pouches, pipes, etc., 
and the fellows took every article. When 
they knew we had nothing more, we were 
conducted down the valley about fifteen 
rods, made a sharp turn to the left, and 
were then in a basin about an acre in ex¬ 
tent, the creek having its rise here. There 
was a wild plum tree standing about the 
centre of the basin, and we were led to it. 

“ I really hope you wont take it hard,” 
remarked Smith, as he motioned to the 
men to produce cords. “ We have got to 
tie you up to secure ourselves, hut your 
friends will no doubt arrive before noon, 
and then you’ll be all right.” 

We were .backed up to the tree, Watkins 
on the east and I on the west side. Stand¬ 
ing straight up, our arms were drawn be¬ 
hind us, the cords brought forward, and in 
three minutes we were as fast as knots 
could make us. The cords were small and 
stout, and were drawn so tightly around 
my wrists that I had not the least hope of 
being able to secure my own release. 

“Now then, gentlemen,” said Smith, 
removing his hat and bowing, “ allow me 
to bid you good-morning, 1 am sorry that 
you happened to fall into our hands, but 
you might have found worse men than this 
gang. I am very much obliged for the 
little loan you have so courteously granted, 
and—^well, good-by. I wont trouble you to 
shake bands.” 

The man had such a cool polite way that 
I had to smile; and but for the fact of our 
horses going off, it would not have seemed 
like actual robbery. The fellows were out 
of sight as soon as out of the basin, and 
we could not see ■what route they took to 
get out of the little valley. 

They were no sooner gone than we be- 
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gan an effort to release ourselves. We 
pulled, twisted, strained and worked for 
half an hour before we would give up that 
the cords would not untie or break. Then 
we were forced to realize that there was 
no escape for us until our friends came. 
When would they come? This was a 
question which caused us much anxiety, 
especially after we had stood at the tree 
for an hour, and both felt the need of 
water. 

“ I think the chances are agin us,” re- 
Oiarked Watkins, who was suffering much. 
^ The party will go on until noon, at least, 
before missing us, and perhaps until night. 
But, if they miss us at noon, they wont 
remember just where we left the valley, 
and with the dozen passes through the 
range, all excitement, all anxious to get 
on, why, they wont feel like searching 
much, and might search a day and not find 
us.” 

Younger and more vigorous, I did not 
take such a melancholy view of the situ¬ 
ation, and my hopeful tones kept my com¬ 
panion up for two or three hours more. 
About noon, when the sun was hottest, 
and when I would have given my share of 
the Blue Ledge warehouse and stock for 
ten drops of water from the merry little 
creek five steps away, Watkins suddenly 
exclaimed: 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t move your 
feet! A fearful big rattlesnake is coming 
through the grass towards us P’ 

The snake came right along up to within 
two feet of Watkins, and then crawled 
around to my side, where the sun was hot¬ 
test, and stretched himself out at full 
length on the grass directly in front of 
me, not a foot from my boots. He was the 
largest specimen I had ever seen, being 
fully eight feet long, and I counted fifteen 
rattles on his tail. It was a horrid sight 
to see the body twisting and drawing, but 
I could not help looking. 

In whispers I informed Watkins of the 
location of the snake, and warned him that 
one move would send the reptile’s fangs 
into my leg. A bit of paper had fallen on 
the grass, and was lifted now and then by 
the light breeze. The snake amused itself 
by striking at the paper, always hitting it 
with his head, holding it a moment, and 
then drawing back. It had been playing 
this way for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
when Watkins’s sufferings for water were 


so great that he had to groan. His lips had 
not closed when the snake coiled up, round¬ 
ed his rattles, and moved his head this way 
and that to search out the enemy. 

Two or three minutes passed, and hear^ 
ing the scream of a hawk on the cliffs, the 
reptile uncoiled and crawled off. When 
there was no more danger, Watkins sug¬ 
gested that we raise our voices in a united 
cry, so that if any one were searching, it 
might answer as a guide. For a full hour, 
or until both of us were hoarse, we shout¬ 
ed the “ too-hoo-o-o-o-h P’ of the Western 
hunter. The screaming of the hawks was 
the only answer. 

At three o’clock Watkins was in a high 
fever, and his mind seemed deranged. I 
was suffering for water, but had a cool 
head, and believed I could endure until 
night. He suffered more, but he also al¬ 
lowed his mind to dwell on the situation, 
and it was the idea that we were to die at 
the tree which made him deranged. He 
could no longer speak aloud, but he whis¬ 
pered “water! water!” every instant. I 
talked to him about our business, pretend¬ 
ed that I heard shots and shouts, affirmed 
that help was at hand i hut I could rally 
him only for a moment, and then he would 
return to his whispers. 

At five o’clock he was so stupid that I 
could not arouse him. I shouted a dozen 
times, and then could not get more than a 
whisper. I reached my leg around and 
kicked him, but he had sunk down until 
his weight rested on the cords, and he 
would not stir. Two hours more dragged 
on, and then the sun was down behind the 
range, and the shadows began to creep 
across the basin. It was of no use to try 
to arouse my companion, and I gave up 
any attempt, making up my mind that we 
would not get help before the morrow, and 
that I should have to pass the loneliest 
night of my life. 

Just as the shadows deepened I caught 
sight of something which made my flesh 
creep. A large mountain wolf, almost as 
laige as a full-grown Newfoundland dog, 
came trotting into the basin, stopping not 
more than thitty;feetfrom me. I could see 
his long fangs, his glassy eyes, and I for¬ 
got my pain and want of water. The wolf 
gave a howl, and in a moment a compan¬ 
ion appeared in sight. The two came 
closer, walked around us in a circle, 
snuffed at ns, and then growled and snarled 
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until my hair was on end. Were we to be 
eaten alive ? 

I tried for a last time to rouse Watkins. 
I whispered to him of the new danger, 
kicked him—did everything I could to 
bring him to realize the presence of a new 
foe, but he did not even groan. The wolves 
were frightened at my efforts, and ran up 
the valley; but were back again in ten 
minutes, and recommenced circling around 
us. At length one of them paused in front 
of me, not five feet ^ay, and began to 
growl and gnash his teeth. I knew he was 
going to attack me, and I got ready. Work¬ 
ing up his-courage, the brute suddenly 
made the spring, but I gave him a kick in 
the head which rolled him over and over, 
and sent him on howling. 

Five minutes after both wolves were in 
front of me, and I believed my Lime had 
come. But they diil not leap. They crawled 
in on me and dashed at my legs. Hy heavy 
boots protected me, and helped me to 
worst them. I kicked with one foot, then 
the other, and at last drove them off, 
though I realized that another such attack 
would place me in their power. They ran 
off toward .‘the ledge, behind me, and then 
I knew that Watkins’s time had come. He 
could offer no defence, and would be an 
easy victim. 

I could not shout—speak—I was helpless 
to save him. I heard the brutes growling 
and suariiug, and directly they both rushed 


upon him. The poor man gave a yell as 
he felt their teeth, but all was over in a 
moment, and they were eating away at the 
flesh. I could hear them tear his clothing, 
strip off the flesh, crack the bones, and I 
nearly went mad. I believe that I was 
going crazy with fear and horror, when. I 
suddenly heard shouts and two or three 
rifle shots. The wolves paused in their 
work, growling at being disturbed. The 
shouts came again, and I tried to reply. I 
opened my mouth, but could not even 
whisper. 1 knew that my friends were 
searching, but I was powerless to aid them. 

Five minutes passed, and then up the 
valley I saw the reflection of a light. The 
wolves saw it as well, and rose up aud 
dashed off, one of them having part of au 
arm in his mouth. In a moment I heard a 
cry of “wolves!’* three or four shots, and 
then men came galloping into the basin. I 
was saved, but I was like a child—almost 
like a lunatic for weeks, being under the 
care of doctor and nurse, and afraid even 
of an evening shadow. Smith and his 
gang had followed on after the party, and 
in' attacking a portion of it, the bandit 
chief had been mortally wounded. He 
did not live five minutes, but he used his 
time to bdl the men how he had captured 
and tied up Watkins and myself, and this 
was all that saved me from death—death 
from the wolves, or from hunger and 
thirst. 
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SILVER ARDEN. 


BY MISS CuVMlBBA WILBIAN. 


Out West, very far out, on one of the great 
prairies, and five miles from any town, was 
the farm of Mr. Arden. It was no great of 
a farm, but was pretty fair, such a one ns 
John Arden, a young man of nineteen, and his 


mother, and Phil Arden, a boy of six, could 
work very well. 

So Mr. Arden thought, and he tliought, 
too, that ho must positively get rich faster, 
lie had a brother in California who was mak¬ 
ing money in heaps, and this brother wrote 
him that If he would come out there and 
stay two years, he could go back, a ricli man, 
and buy one of the finest places In the West, 
and live in case all the rest of his days. 


It Is pretty hard for a man to think tliat 
he lias got to delve on a farm and support a 
family all his life, even after he gets old, and 
so Mr. Arden talked the matter over with 
his wife and John, and told them that if 
they would stay and carry on the 
little farm, he would go to Call- 
foriiia and got rich for them. 

It was hard to consent to part, 
but tlioy did consent, and Mr. Ar¬ 
den went. 

Two years is not so long a time 
when people are busy, and it soon 
went round for the Ardens. Their 
little farm had prospered, and the 
absent father had prospered. Let¬ 
ters came from him frequently, 
and at last came the blessed let¬ 
ter saying tliat he was to start for 
home immediately, and would 
reacli there some time in Febru¬ 
ary or March. 

Then indeed the little family 
was a happy one I What plans 
thoj' laid! How they made every¬ 
thing look as well as possible, and 
prepared to feast the ivandorer 
who had been so long absent! 

“Do you suppose that father 
will bring Silver back, mother?” 
Phil asked. 

Silver was a pet pup that Phil 
had given his father on his going 
away; not that his father wanted 
a pup, he thought, but because 
the boy wanted to give him tlic 
most precious thing he had, and 
Silver was the most precious. 

Mr. Arden could not refuse, but 
took the little creature witii him, 
and cherished it, and delighted 
his boy at home by writing how 
bright Silver was growing, and what great 
friends they wore. 

“ I don’t know, dear,” Mrs. Arden answered 
to her boy’s question. “ If he only brings 
iiimself safely, we shall have enough to bo 
tiiankful for.” 

Mrs. Arden was a very calm and sensible 
w’oman; but she was very mucli moved at 
the thought of seeing her Iiusband after so 
long a time, and she could scarcely believe 
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all was to go on so brightly and prosper¬ 
ously to the end. It seenietl to her that 
something must liappcn that was painful, 
everything had gone so well as yet. But she 
kept these fears to herself, anil tried indeed 
to laugh at them. Every night before they 
went to bed she and her two hoys knelt 
down, and she prayed that her husband and 
tlieir father might be brought safely back to 
them. 

The weeks glided away, and tlie time came 
when they could say, “Perhaps ho will be 
hero this week, or certj<lnly next week,” 

They coiildiiT do anything else for think¬ 
ing of it, but wandered about watcliing for 
letters, and looking up the long, long road 
across the prairie to the next town. It was 
a long, straight toad, and there was nothing 
grew on it but a few small shrubs, so they 
could sec for miles. 

At length they got a telegram. Mr. Arden 
liad arrived safely at Sk Louis, and would be 
at home in a few days. 

TIicn indeed it seemed as though all was 
going riglit, and no accident could happen. 
The family went liappily .about their work. 
Their liltlo cottage was os bright and clean 
as it could be made. They h.ad bonglit some 
new things to fit it up, for since fatlier was 
coming with lots of money, they could afford 
to spend what they had. Besides this, Mrs. 
Arden had made mince pics, and .a wonderful 
loaf of cake, a wedding-cake, she called it, 
and she had a turkey to roast for dinner, and 
many other good things. They had their 
own cider and apples, and all tliosc country 
dclic.acics to be found on a farm. 

“ I tliink he’ll be here to-morrow, mother,” 
Pliil said one evening .as they all gatliered 
round the fire after supper. “ IPs time for lilm, 
and I guess he’ll come. Wont he think it 
looks pretty here!” 

Mrs. Arden smiled, but said nothing as she 
glanced round the room. It was indeed 
pretty, with a bright new carpet on the floor, 
pictnics on the walls, a new armchair bouglit 
oil purpose for father, standing in the corner, 
the little table with the Bible and the shaded 
lamp on it setting re.ady for the evening’s 
re.a(ling,and the firelight playing over .all. 

“ I hope it will clear off well in the morn¬ 
ing,” said John, the elder brother. “ I’d like 
father to get home on a sunshiny day.” 

“ Is there much snow fallen, iny son ?” the 
motlier asked, looking up from the fire in 
which she had been dreaming. 

“ There are several inches,” the boy replied, 


“.and It is falling fast now .and drifting some.” 

“ I am sorry,” the motlier said, her face 
clouding a little. She also would like her 
husband to get home on a sunshiny day. 
Besides, If the snow should drift on that 
long road, it would del.ay his coming. There 
w.as very little travel hi that direction, and 
sometimes it would be days before a road 
would be broken out after a heavy snow. 

“ But maybe it will clear .away in the morn¬ 
ing,” she said more brightly. “ I think what 
little wind there is is a fair one.” 

They all sat still and listened for the wind, 
ami in the silence they heard the soft silken 
rustle of the snow on the windows. If the 
father had been with them, it would liavo 
been a pleasant sound. But since tbc snow 
was falling between them and him, it had a. 
sad sound. 

Notliing was said for a long while; then 
Pliil began lo repeat their plans for the twen¬ 
tieth time, .asking if they would go to town 
to live, if John would go to college, and so 
on. John brightened, too, and told what ho 
mc.ant to study, and where he nicani to go. 

But Mrs. Arden could not talk. She felt 
s.ad and troubled, and wished the night 
aw.ay. 

“ Let’s h.avo some cider .ami apples, moth¬ 
er,” John said. “They will help to pass the 
time away.” 

“ Very well, you get them,” she said, start¬ 
ing as he spoke. 

John took a candle and plate, and Phil 
took a pitcher, and tlie two went down cellar 
and presently came up .again, John with the 
plate piled with rosy,shining apples, and Phil 
with the pitcher foaming over with cider. 
They set tliem down, and soon were naming 
apples and drinking lic.alths quite iiienily. 
But though Mrs. Arden tried to be chccifid 
for the sake of her children, slic could nob 
shake off her gloomy feelings, and was glad 
when their little feast was over. 

“ Now, boys, wo must have pr.ayers, and go 
to bed,” slie said. 

They sobered themselves while she read a 
chapter in the Bible, then they knelt down, 
am! she pr.ayed fervently for all, but most, 
for the safe return of their absent loved one. 
Slie prayed so earnestly that wlien they rose 
from their knees all three had tears in their 
eyes, and the boys felt that they must not re¬ 
joice too soon, but must remember how un¬ 
certain everything on earth is. 

Just before going to bed Mrs. Arden opened 
the door into the little porch, and looked out 
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to see wliat the weather was. It was not 
very cold, though cold enough to make her 
shiver, but tlie snow wj\s falling very tliiekly, 
and all she could see was a white waste. She 
looked sighing in the direction of tlie town, 
and was about going into tlie bouse again, 
wben sbe slopped and listened. 

The two boys wore still in the sitting-room, 
and they heard her say in a low, quick voice, 
“ IJoYS, come here!” 

They hurried out onto the step, and saw 
Jior Icajjing out and looking up in the direc¬ 
tion of the town. Nothing was to bo seen, 
so thick was the snow, and since there was 
no moon. 

“Ijisloul” she said, slvctciring her hand 
toward them, but without looking round. 

Witli a chill of fear they hushed themselves 
and listened. A faint sound came, smothered 
in snow, carried away by the soft, stilled 
wind. Then a lull, and it came clearly, the 
bark of a dog I 

Mrs. Arden looked round with an excited, 
pallid face. 

“Tlio I.antern, quick!” she exclaimed. 
“ Some, one is lost in the snow!” 

Not a word was said more. With breath¬ 
less haste, not daring to think what it might 
be to which they wore going, the boys Imr- 
lied on the boots tbcyliad taken olf, buttoned 
their jackets, pidled their caps about their 
ears, put on mittens, all in a minute, and 
John taking a shovel, and Phil the buueru, 
they started out with tlieir mother. She also 
had hurried ou boots, a thick fur sack, (ted a 
sliawl over her liead, and put a flask of bran¬ 
dy into Imr pocket. 

Silent still they set out, and shovelled their 
way through the snow in the direction of 
that harking, stopping when it ccaseil, ami 
hurrying ou when they lieard it. Before 
Starting they had set the centre lamp on a 
table close to lire Nvindow, and but fur that 
they miglit soon have lost sight of the bouse. 
For the night was nothing but a whirl of 
sm)W, and the direction they took was outside 
of the road. 

Nearer and nearer they came, floundoring 
through the drifts, tlieir lantern casting a 
foggy gleam about them. Tlicy were but a 
little u’.ay ofl’, and now they saw something 
moving before thorn, and now, with their 
hearts in their mouths. Iliey hold uj) the lan¬ 
tern and sec a beautiful silver-wlnte dog 
witli brown spots, who looks up at them with 
large Imploring eyes, and tries to paw away 
the light snow from bcncalli hh feet. 


“It Is Silver!” cried Philip, almost in a 
scream. But the other two said not a word. 
They only pusli away the snow with frantic 
haste, and witli sliiveriiig moans pull out the 
senseless form of a man lying there under the 
drift. 

The dog with a sharp bark catches a hat in 
his teeth, and runs after them, and Mrs. Ar¬ 
den and John go staggering back through 
tlio drifts witli that awful burden, Philip 
weeping and carrying the lantern. 

“O falherl father!” muttered John below 
his brcatli, as the light from the lantern fell 
ou that well-known face. 

“ Lay liim down a moment,” the mother 
said to John, when they were about half way 
to the house. 

They both knelt in the snow, and bore 
up the burden on tlieir knees, while Mrs. Ar¬ 
den took the brandy-flask from her pocket 
and poured a little between the lips of her 
liusbatid. Then they lifted him again, and 
never stopped till they reached their own 
bright sitting-room. There they laid him 
down, and rubbed bis stiH'ciicd limbs, and 
poured the brandy between his teeth, doing 
everything to keep or to find the breath of 
life in him. Not a word was said except 
when Mrs. Arden whispered her directions to 
the boys. Philip hushed iiis cries, and did 
what lie could, looking fiom the pale face of 
Ids father to the face, nearly as pale, of his 
motlicr. 

It was but half an hour, hut to them it 
seemed long hours, hcdoie a faint sign of nm- 
lioii was visible in those closed eyelids, and 
tliero was breath in the parted lips. 

*‘0, thank God! tJinnk Godl” cried out 
^Irs. Arden, so wildly tliat the boys looK'cd at 
lier in alarm. Never before bad they seen 
their molber so excited, so .almost beside her¬ 
self. She bad controlled her feelings during 
the lime of suspense, and when all her 
strength and forelbouglit were needed; but 
it was deserting her now, and when at last 
Mr. Arden opened bis eyes, and looked rouml 
on them, and knew where be was, bis wile 
sank faulting on the floor. 

Thou of course there was a now fright, and 
the boys were ready to give up quite. But 
joy docs not kill, and in a few minutes their 
mother opened her eyes again. 

It is useless to try to describe the scone 
that followed, tlie joy tempered by terror of 
what might have been, the thanksgiving, the 
weeping welcomes. It was not till nearly 
inoriiiiig that Mr. Arden could toll them liow 
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It happened that he so nearly lost liis life. 
Ho had loachod the towji just at evouing, and 
being unable to get a horse to take him out 
home, had determined to walk. The storm 
did nob seem to be much, and he did nob 
dream of there being snow enough to blind 
him to the road. He walked and walked, 
gi-owing tired and drowsy, ho struggled to 
keep up, he strained his eyes to sco the home- 
light, and at length, within sight of it, ho 
fell. 

Then Mrs. Arden told her story, too, how 
fearful she liad been, how she had gone to 
look out, and had heard the dog barking. 

You may depend that dog was not forgot¬ 
ten, and if over any little quadruped was in 
danger of being eaten up with caresses, it 
Wiis Silver Arden, i'or it was that samo 
little Silver grown up. 

The next day was not quite as merry as 
they had expected the welcome home to be; 
but it was liappy and full of lhauksgivlug. 
The sun shone out, the snow tossed and 
played in the ligiit wind, and about noon a 
great expiess-wagoti came down from town 
with Mr. Arden’s trunks in it. The snow 
wasn’t so very deep in the road, hut 3fr. Ar¬ 
den had lost his way, and got into a hollow. 

One of the first things that was to be done 
was to have a picture of Silver ])aintcd by the 
very best artist that could ho found. And 
that picture hangs iti the Ardcus’ parlor to 


tills (lay. Opposite it is a portrait of Phil, 
taken as he was before his father went away, 
as ho stood with his torn straw hat only half 
covering his bright brown hair, and held his 



PUIL BIDDIXO ms I’UP GOOP-UY. 


hands out for a last embrace of his dear little 
pup, the boy almost as much grieved at part¬ 
ing with him as with his father. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arden wouldn’t sell cither of 
those pictures for untold money. 
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SKETCHES OF COLLEGE LIFE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


B-X.J. B. B. 


If tbe. collie experience of the many 
graduates among us could, be collected to^ 
gether^what an amoaing series of sketches 
m^bt be produced. There is. scarcely one, 
but baspas^ through many amusing scenes 
during a foui;' years of cc^ege life. li would 
require more space th^n would be allowed in 
these pages, to relate all I eould recall of the 
iueideuts of .college life, but a few random 
sketches may,. not prove . uninteresting, 
allowing hoMT, the roigdne. of study, which 
might becuma monotonous and w'earisome, 
is wont to be broken, in upqp by incidents, 
tendiiig to make the cloistered life more en¬ 
durable aud the reueiubrauce in aft^ days 
always nleasant. 

No matter where my “ Alma Mater V was 
located. It would not give sest to the follow¬ 
ing incidents 9 ^ coUaga life, gentle reader, if 
you were able to Iqcs^ the scenes; but if 
you tiiiiik stiidy and brainHmdgelling com¬ 
prise all that is going on within epUege.walls, 
a you think the student, when he enters col¬ 
lege, segregates himself fropi the great world 


around, takes no thought of the morrow, or 
none of the cares that beset the outside 
world, or shuts and bars his heart t^lhst 
any attack from the softer .sex, you have 
made a sad mistake. Hucli is said about the 
student’s “ midnight lamp,” hollow cheek, 
attenuated frame worn down'by bard study, 
as if all these were, necessary accompani¬ 
ments to the life of a college student But 
we deny most of these mournful facts, al¬ 
though we accept the midnight lamp; the 
“ witching hour” has often found me deep 
in the mysteries of “ Conic Sections,” gener¬ 
ally because I had spent the early evening in 
some “gay and festive scene,” or in some 
occupation not found in college regulations. 
An aching head and wearied limbs would 
afford uo excuse to Professor S- for to¬ 

morrow’s “ fizrie,” and sick or well I must be 
prepared to prove why a4-6 is equal to c-hl; 
hence this midnight oil. And tlien the 
morning prayers at early dawn; how often 
have I hugged inj. pillow till bell 
“ kicked,” and then, half-dressed, with the 
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ample folds of my cloak to hide a multitude 
of sins of omission in dressing, hastened to 
the chapel, arriving just in time to save the 
tardy mark. But the coilege of to-day has 
quietly laid upon the shelf these time-hoii- 
orcd regulations, and early morning prayers 
belong to the misty past. 

Every college class has its glee clubs, and 
its musical characters. Our class furnished 
a large number in the college choir. It was 
my privilege to play upon the bass viol (or 
“bull fiddle” as we called it), for two years 
of college life. Now a seat in the choir was 
a great desideratum, for it carried with it 
privileges not enjoyed by our brethren below 
stairs. We were more removed from the eye 
of the watchful tutors; and then on a Sab¬ 
bath, the gallery pews were occupied by the 
families of the professors, and many a flirta¬ 
tion is carried on between choir members 
and the young lady members of the afore¬ 
said families. At Sabbath eve prayers, the 
choir always performed an “ anthem,” on 
which occasion the galleries would be filled 
with young ladies collected to hear lift won¬ 
derful performance. But- the anthem on 
Christmas eve was the event of the year 
with the choir, and the same old time-hon¬ 
ored anthem was always sung, beginning, 
“In heaven the rapturous song began.” 
Strange to say, I have never beard the an¬ 
them anywhere else, before or since those 
days of college life. On this occasion, the 
chapel galleries were packed with the beauty 
and fashion of the city, forming a dress cir¬ 
cle of loveliness. 

First came the reading of the Scriptures, 
during which ail was quiet bustle in the 
choir; my old fiddle-bow always got an extra 
rub of rosin, and the subdued remarks of the 
chorister were listened to with eager intent. 
As the good book was close<l by the professor 
who conducted the services, the bustle in 
the choir increased, rising at last to concert 
pitch, and we sailed in to our performances. 

, I can well remember how the perspiration 
used to trickle from every pore, in my exer¬ 
tions to liave my fiddle heard amid the din, 
and determined to be “in at the death.” 
Alas, tlie “ bull fiddle” is no more! the viol¬ 
in, the violoncello, the orphiclede, the flute, 
“ harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer,” have 
had their day, and a modern church organ 
supplies their place in the old chapel. The 
numbers that compose tbe choir have been 
thinned to a baker’s dozen, and it might al¬ 
most be said of the choir that its glory has 


deparUt^; at any rate it has ceased to be Ae 
/eoture it was in those early days. 

The glee club numbered some two or three 
in every class. Many a night have I spent 
in serenading the young ladles of our ac¬ 
quaintance. U^n one occasion, we had 
started to serenade the yonng ladies at a 
seminary In the city, but found the ground 
already occupied by other singers, and actu¬ 
ally had to wait for a third turn, two other 
clubs having arrived before us. Upon anoth¬ 
er occasion, during a serenade, the window- 
blinds above were softly opened, and a little 
wliite hand appeared, letiihg down a basket, 
within which we fonnd a mince pie. On 
still another occasion, we took with us a 
piano, mounted in an express wagon, which 
created great amusement; 

Junior year is supposed to be the year of 
flirtations; senior year brings with it grave 
cares, and to become a “ potent, grave and 
reverend senior,” is to lay aside the little 
frivolities and nonsense of early college life, 
and prepare in earnest for life’s battles out¬ 
side of college walls. 

The senior class, is always held in high 
esteem by the under-classes, and the mem¬ 
bers are expected to set proper examples of 
dignity and propriety; and amid all the ex¬ 
cesses of college students, you will usually 
find that members of the senior class have 
no part or lot in the matter. 

Junior year our lectures commenced. Lec¬ 
tures on chemistry, mineralogy, geology, etc. 
Our chemical laboratory, presided over by a 
professor of world-wide reputation, was the 
scene of our winter course of lectures; the 
building had a sort of wing at right augles 
with the main building, which was occupied 
by young ladies connected with the semina¬ 
ries of the city. The projectors of this build¬ 
ing “ missed a figure,” if they supposed the 
arrangement would effectually check com¬ 
munication between young ladies and stu¬ 
dents; for, sitting as they did at right angles 
with each other, even tbe eloquence of 
tbe professor was unequal to the task of 
securing the fixed attention of either misses 
or students to the lecture. Each miss had 
her allotted seat, and enamored students 
were accustomed to put a btlleirdoux wider 
the cushions^ which seldom failed to reach 
the fair intended. O, those poor professors 
and tutors! what an unceasing vigilance 
they practised, and all to no purpose; flirta¬ 
tions would be carried on, in spite of lynx- 
eyed matrons or frowning professors. After 
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all these confessions, I fear I shall hardly be 
accredited with being much of a student, 
but the fact really was, roy chum is the real 
scapegoat; he was, par excdtence, a lady^s 
man, and the foregoing incidents of the lec¬ 
ture room were matters drawn from Ms ex¬ 
periences. 

Fond of amusements of all kinds, fond of 
society, I never allowed outside matters to 
interfere seriously with my studies. My rank 
In the class was above the average, particu¬ 
larly in the mathematical department. Many 
a time have 1 assisted a poor classmate out 
of a dilemma at recitation, hy slipping a 
bit of paper unperceived into his book, with 
the problem written out If a lesson con¬ 
tained “ original points,” as we termed them 
(little intricacies in the lesson that depended 
upon knowledge previonsiy obtained for so¬ 
lution), the number of delinquents were 
many. The **original points” taxed the 
knowledge of the student, and their solution 
could only be found in the storehouse of the 
mind. Here was the dilemma of the super¬ 
ficial student; here was the “slough of de¬ 
spond,” into which he was sure to plunge, 
without hope of escape. Many a time, just 
before the recitation hour, a timid knock at 
my door, and an anxious face would inquire, 
“Say, Smith, any original points in to-day’s 
lesson ?” Students are found in every class 
who will “ skin a lesson,” as we termed this 
style of borrowing, and a fellow-student who 
would withhold the information sought, was 
a mean fellow. It is often the case that the 
laciest men in college, those who are forever 
depending upon a chum or fellow-classmate 
for a lift through an allotted task, turn out 
to bei among those most noted for ability in 
after life. 1 have in mind more than one, 
who have taken a position in life, as noted 
in law, or in theology, who were the veriest 
dunces in college. 

The college world has its rival societies 
and clubs, and not a little electioneering is 
carried on among the members of the new 
freshman class. The freshmen are the butt 
of the older classes, and are apt to be looked 
down upon by those a grade or two higher. 
But while electioneering is rife, they are po¬ 
litely termed “ gentlemen who have recently 
entered college,” and for the first week at 
least, or until the class has been absorbed 
into the various societies, they are treated 
with great distinction. Nubuonerare their 
names enrolled, than they become nothing 
but freshmen, the butt of all, except, perhaps, 


the senior class, between whom and tbe 
freshmen a better feeling exists; for fresh¬ 
men are more apt to respect the dignity as¬ 
sumed by the seniors, and the latter feel 
somewhat bound to protect them, in con¬ 
sequence. 

At the institution of which I speak, our 
coal and winter fuel was furnished the stu¬ 
dents by the corporation, and the • coal yaird 
was situated immediately in the rear of the 
college dormitories. Itwas a common method 
of retaliation for some fancied wrong re¬ 
ceived from an unpopular tutor, to draw up 
before his window the diminutive coal wagon, 
well loaded, and with well directed volleys 
break every light in his window-frames, Ift- 
erally emptying the aforesaid cart in the 
tutor's room. So common was this method 
of “hazing a tutor,” that they were obliged 
to have their windows supplied with wooden 
shatters, on the inside; and with a smalt 
wicket In the shutter, through which the 
fender might perchance be recognized. I well 
remember an anecdote told of one of onr tu¬ 
tors, who had been subjected to this sort of in¬ 
dignity. In speaking of his position as tutor, 
and in reply to a question as to his salary, 
he remarked, his salary was six hundred dol¬ 
lars a year, and bis coal throvm in. 

There is a widedifierence in college tutors; 
some are exceedingly popular with the class, 
and some are absolutely bated. If dispo^ 
to be too exact in their requirements, or too 
watciiful over the morals of the student 
they become at once objecte of suspicion and 
distrust, and no opportunity is lost of annoy¬ 
ing them ill every possible wayt One of our 
tutors was an exceedingly popular man, 
never reprimanding, or seeming to notice 
little irregularities; but it was found that 
wbeu tlie end of the year arrived, he had 
been au unseen observer of all that bad oc¬ 
curred ; that the half-learned tasks and poor 
recitations, had been lightly esteemed; for 
whatever his outward bearing, he had not 
forgotten to keep the debit and credit ac¬ 
count of each man as rigidly exact as other 
tutors. 

Our recitation rooms were very uninvit¬ 
ing in appearance; rows of hard benches, or 
settees polished by years of constant wear, 
the softness of the wood worn away by the 
constant attrition; itwas a penance to sU 
there a lung hour or more. Called up by lot 
to recite, and consequently never knowing, 
when you entered the room, whether you 
would be called upon or not, It became nec- 
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.essary to be -always prepared. The tutors 
(three to each class) occupied au elevated 
pulpit, or desk, and it was a mournful^ satisr 
faction to students, to know that his seat, at 
least, was no aofler than ou^ 

Sophomores were accustomed to call the 
attention of-freshmen, ta the ^n-cushioned 
seats of their tutor, and suggest that it was 
customary for each division of the class to 
provide a cushiun. The unsuspecting fresh- 
pnen seized upon the idea, as a means of se* 
curing, the favor, at least, of the presiding 
officer. The seats were accordingly provided 
with cushions by contribution, and consider- 
expense was often incurred; tlie result 
Qf;rivalry among the divisions. Some were 
made of silk damask, and I well remember 
that our division provided one of purple vel- 
yeU The day of its installation found ns all 
in our proper places, prompt to time, waiting 
advent of the tutor, lie approached 
his throne with a start of surprise, and seat? 
ing himself, delivered a neat little speech, 
tbaukiug us for par thoughtfulness, and as¬ 


suring us that be would spare no pains -to 
make the exercises of the recitaUon-room as 
coi^ortable as possible to alh 

1 fancy he indulged in a few inward smiles 
at this .display of verdancy on the part of the 
fresbmep, for he well knew, probably from 
the experience of former years, tliat he was 
seated-on the cushion for the first and last 
iiflie; the morrow found the cushions among 
the missing; the rascally sophs had prevailed 
upon us by a little sophistry, to provide them, 
only ^hat they might steal them the follow¬ 
ing day. By another year, we were only too 
ready to play the same trick upon our suc¬ 
cessors. 

The foregoing are hut a few of the inci¬ 
dents of a college life. Wheu three or four 
hundred young men are collected within col¬ 
lege walls, it is not possible but that the ex- 
iiberant spirits and mischief-making tenden¬ 
cies of the youth will crop out somewhere. 
And, in fact, without it, college life would 
become irksome, and the college more like a 
peiiiteutiary. 
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SLTMPKEN’S KEVEKC^ 

BY IT. P. DABUNQ. 


*5 Sam ! Sam! Sam I *WIiere the deace ts 
that fellow?*' 

I had ruog the hell until 1 was tired and 
out of patience, and then called for him 
until I was out of breath, and still he did 
not come. 

If you want to know who I am, allow me 
to inform you that my name is George H. 
Boomerang, belter known in Farzedona, 
where I reside, as Captain Boomerang, late 
of the army. 1 am a man of considerable 
wealth; own the finest house in town, and 
keep, or did keep, a man by the name of 
Sam, whose duty it was to brush my 
clothes, hat and boots, and adjust my leg. 

I refer to a woodeu leg. The original 
leg ran against a cannon-ball during our 
late unpleasantness, and I have never seen 
it since. 

Well, it was Sam's duty to take that 
wooden leg oS at night, and to be on hand 
again in the morning to put it ou before I 
got out of bed; and now you know why I 
was yelling *‘Sam! Sam! Sami" And 
when I inform you that this was the moru« 
ing of my wedding-day, perhaps you can 
imagine how anxious 1 was to get onto my 
legs as soon as possible. 

“ Yes ma'am, I was the lucky fellow that 
had walked into the affections—on a wood¬ 
en leg, too—of the handsomest girl in 
Farzedona, and was that day to lead her to 
the altar. But I must get my leg on first, 
and as Sam wouldn’t or conldn't come, I 
rolled out of bed, and went hopping around 
on one foot to find my leg. 

Now, my dear reader, when the surgeon 
trimmed my stump, after that little affair 
with the cannon-ball, be sawed it off un¬ 
commonly short; so perhaps you can faint¬ 
ly imagine my feelings, when, after hopping 
around the room, I found what I supposed 
to be my leg, but, upon attempting to ad¬ 
just it, discovered that it was intended to 
go on &elou the knee. 

*‘Do wooden legs shrink? That’s just 
what 1 want to know,” said L And then 
1 rang the bell, and called, “ Sam T' 

Well, Samuel didn't come, but my house¬ 
keeper Hrs. Brown did, and 1 was just go¬ 
ing to ask her if she had ever seen or heard 


of a wooden leg that would shrink, when 
she covered herself with, a blush, and re¬ 
tired In great haste. 

She was a modest woman, you see, and— 
well, really, I ddn't think I was hardly pre¬ 
pared for company, as I only had one leg 
on, and—nothing else to speak of. 

“ Mrs. Brown,” I cried, *• where is Sam?" 
She answered me through the keyhole of 
the door. ile left the house last night 
about eleven o'clock—took his triiuk with 
him, aud said he was going to leave town 
on the midnight train.” 

“Gone! Why didn't you tell me?” 

fie said you kiiew all about it.” 

“Why, confound it, woman, I didu't 
know anything about it! Furthermore, 
ma'am, the scamp has carried off my leg, 
and left one in place of it which is certain¬ 
ly a foot and a half too short." 

“ O, what will you do?" 

“ That’s just what I should like to know, 
ma'am,” said I, staring fixedly at that leg. 
“And it’s your wedding-day,” said she. 

“ Which is just what makes this little 
difficulty of mine intensely interesting,” 
said 1. 

“ O, isn't there some way for you to sur¬ 
mount the difiiculty?” 

“X cau surmount a pair of crutches,” 
said 1; “ but, dang it, ma’am, 1 don't want 
to be married ou crutches T' 

“It's awful to think ofP’ cried Mrs. 
Brown. Aud then I heard her leave the 
door aud go slowly down stairs. 

“ To be married at two o'clock, in church, 
and only a leg and a half to stand on T’ 1 
groaned. “ O Samuel! iiam 1 1 don't see 
how you could have had the heart to do 
it.” 

1 couldn't understand it at first. I had 
always used Sam well, paid him good 
wages, and he had seemed perfectly con¬ 
tented with his situation, and served me 
faithfully until now. 

Suddenly an idea struck me, and the 
whole cause of Sam's perfidy was revealed 
to me. 

“ By heavens, it is SlympkinsP' I yelled. 
“ Siympkins is the cause of all my woe. 
He bribed Sam to steal my Peg, ou this my 
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wedding-day, and leave tliis insufficieut 
prop in place of it.’’ 

Now it is very natural to suppose that tlie 
reader would like to know who Slympldns 
is, and if he will only be patient I will en¬ 
deavor to enlighten him. 

Jim Slympkins is, or was, my rival. He 
is about my own age (thirty-two), and is 
the only son of his father, who, by the way, 
is the most wealthy gentleman in Farze- 
dona. Consequently Jim, doesn’t do any¬ 
thing bat smoke cigars, drive round town 
behind bis splendid grays, and devote him¬ 
self to the ladies generally. 

Farzedona is noted for its pretty women. 
Statistics show that there are more pretty 
women to every square yard of ground in 
Farzedona than in any other city or town 
in the world. Now, my young friend, 
don’t attempt to dispute this statement, 
for it would be useless. Figures wont lie. 

Well, when 1 returned from the war, and 
established myself in the halls of my fa¬ 
thers (they were built by my mother’s first, 
but afterwards occupied by her second and 
third husbands, and consequently 1 always 
speak of my three fathers, instead of my 
forefathersj, 1 somehow, in a very short 
time, found myself violently attached to 
seventeen of the most beautiful young 
ladies in Farzedona, and, singular as it 
may seem, they were the very young ladies 
whom Slympldns was courting. 

1 rather had the advantage of Slympkins. 
To be sure Slympkins had, or was expect¬ 
ing to have, much more wealth than I 
could boast of; but be hadn’t my face, you 
know, or anything like it. Furthermore, 
the ladies always have been, and probably 
always will be, fond of tbe military, and 
Slympkins was not a military man. But 
what raised tbe very deuce with Slympkins 
was my wooden leg. When that wooden 
leg walked in, Slympkins had to walk out. 
Not that the dear creatures loved Slymp- 
kins less, but, “ ah me. Captain Boomerang 
with his wooden leg was so chawming, you 
know.” 

Yes, I Mos chamung. Anybody with 
half an eye could see that. Slympkins saw 
it distinctly, and it was very painful to 
him. It was as painful as a boil to Slymp- 
kius, for he found himself shivering in the 
shade, while 1 was basking in the light of 
thirty-four of the most beautiful eyes in 
Farzedona. 

It was a good thing for Slympkins, my 


return to Farzedona. You see he had con¬ 
tracted such a habit of roving from flower 
to flower, that at last it had become almost 
an impossibility for him to settle upon any 
one particular rose. But I took the wind 
out of his sails, and before I had been in 
town a month, he was glad to concentrate 
all his aftections upon one lovely flower. 

Unfortunately for Slympkins, this flower 
happened to be the choicest one in my col¬ 
lection of seventeen; and so you see, when 
he concentrated Ais afiections, I did the 
same, and before he had an opportunity to 
offer her his heart, I laid mine at her feet, 
and she accepted it and gave me hers in 
return, 

1 was sorry for Slympkins, hut, dang it, 
my dear sir, what could I do? If he had 
chosen Miss Smith, Miss Brown, Mtsg 
Jones, or, in fact, any one but Miss Amelia 
Seymour, all would have been well. But 
it was really absurd for Slympkins to sup¬ 
pose that I would allow him or any other 
man to marry Amelia—at least, while I 
had a wooden leg. 

I would have given Slympkins anything 
in reason, but it was truly ridiculous for 
him to think that I would give him Amelia. 
1 told her so, and then I folded her to my 
breast, and she folded me to her breast, 
and I allowed her to sip the honey fmm 
my ruby lips. ^ 

O, what a beauteous creature she was! 
(and is, for that matter.) She was tall, of 
course. As 1 stand six feet in my stock¬ 
ings, it would be positively ridiculous for 
me to fall in love with a short woman. 
I’ve always been in the habit of running 
from small women, for fear of being 
caught in the meshes of love’s net. But 
Amelia and I looked extremely well to¬ 
gether. In fact, I look pretty well any 
way you can fix me—that is, with my leg 
on; and Amelia, as I remarked of her im¬ 
mediately after my proposal, was a perfect 
model of beauty. 

*' There was no lioe, no subtle curve, 

No graceful tom to painter hnown, 

That did not her perfection serve. 

And 1 had won her for toy own P 

Yes, I had won her, and poor Slympkins 
was fairly wild with rage. He had sworn 
to he revenged, but I laughed at his threats. 
I even sent word to him that Captain 
Boomerang didn’t scare any to speak of; 
but you see I didn’t know then hoio he was 
going ^0 be revenged. 
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I saw it now very distinctly, on this the 
moming of my wedding-day; and I rocked 
myself to and fro in my chair and groaned, 
and bedewed that short wooden leg with 
my tears, and I smd to myself, in my r^e 
toward Slympkins, that I would enforce 
the old Kosaic law, and lake an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, and a leg for a leg. 

But this would never do for me, to be 
groaning when there was work to be done. 
I must prepare for the wedding, for you 
see 1 was bound to be married that day, if 
I had to hop all the way to church. 

1 was seated at the breakfast table sip¬ 
ping my cofiee half an hour afteirwards, 
when hfrs. Brown came rushing in, crying: 

“ O captain, I know all about itl'* 

“What, the leg?’* 

“Xes, I tiiink so. My daughter Bliza 
says she saw Mr. Slympkins give Sam some 
money last night.** 

“ Yes, I knew it was Slympkins.** 

More than that, Sam was married last 
night to Miss Seymour’s maid, and they 
went off together on the twelve o’clock 
tnun,” 

“ But, my dear woman,” said I, “ I don’t 
care anything about who he has married, 
or where he has gone. The question is, 
has he carried my leg with him?” 

“ Why, I’m sure 1 don’t know.” 

“ We^^hat is just what I want to know, 
ma’am. ^Oliis isn’t a time for trldiog. 
You must remember that 1 am to be mar¬ 
ried to-day, and, by Jove, I want my leg T* 

“ Why don’t you ask Slympkins for it?” 

“Yes, and be laughed at. No, I don’t 
intend to let him know anything about the 
trouble he has caused me. Besides, I don’t 
believe he has got it.” 

“ But what are you going to do?” 

“ Why, just as soon as I dnish my break¬ 
fast I shall go to Mr. Seymour’s, and tell 
him of the perfidy of my servant (and I 
shall take that leg to prove my statement), 
and unless he objects very strongly, I shall 
persist in being married upon crutches, 
rather than to have the wedding postponed. 
ThxA would please Slympkins too much. 
It’s what he expects; but I’ll disappoint 
him, by Jove!” 

Then I finished my coffee, and going to 
my chamber I took the ownerless leg, and 
wrapping it up in paper I came down, and 
ordering my carriage, rode out to Mr. Sey¬ 
mour’s residence. 

The old gentleman met me at the door. 


He took no notice of my cratches. With 
averted face he bade me good-moming, • 
and led me into the parlor. 

“Fm sorry, Captain Boomerang, very 
sorry, but the wedding will have to he 
postponed.” 

“What, not on my account, I hopef’ 
for you see I thought he had already heard 
of my loss. 

“Amelia is—” 

“What! my dear Amelia! O, has any¬ 
thing happened to her? Is she sick?” 

“ It’s nothing serious, my dear captain.” 

“ But is she ill ? O, where is she ? Let 
me go to her. Bo let me see her!” 

“ She’s in her boudoir. Go; perhaps you 
can comfort her.” 

I did go. I burst into the room and 
found her lying on the sofa. 

-^“Pale 

Sbe lay, her dark eyes flafihisg through her tears 

Like skies that rain aod lighten; as a veil 
Waved and o’ersbadiogher wan cheek, appears 

Her streaming hair.’* 

I rushed forward to clasp her in my 
arms, but recoiled in surprise and amaze¬ 
ment, when I saw upon the chair in front 
of the lounge upon which she was lying, 
my— 

“Great heavens! Amelia, where did 
you get my leg?” for you see I recognized 
the limb instantly. 

“ The le— O Geoige Henry, I—I—can 
never be your wife?* she sobbed, fixin g 
her liquid orbs upon the limb before her. 

“But where did you get my leg?” I re¬ 
iterated, at the same time unfolding the 
paper from the short one that I had brought 
with me. 

“ Where did you get Tnine?” she scream¬ 
ed, hopping up frem the lounge, and 
clutching the limb that I still held in my 
hand. 

“Yours?” I gasped. 

“ Mine!” 

“ O, this is too much I sighed, sinking 

into a ch^. 

Amelia sat down, too, and for about two 
minutes we gazed into one another’s faces 
without speaking a word. At last I spoke: 

“O Amelia, Slympkins has played a 
cruel joke upon us I He bribed your maM 
and my man to change these limbs.” 

“Yes; and now— 

“But luckily we have found it out in 
season, and now the wedding can go on as 
if nothing had happened.” 
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“ What I would you marry me now 

“KowT* I cried, clasping her to my 
breast. “I’d marry you now if you hadn’t 
a leg to stand upon.” 

Then 1 hissed the dear creature, while 
she laid her beautiful head upon my breast 
and cried for joy. 

In conclusion, I am happy to inform the 
reader that the wedding took place at pre¬ 
cisely two o’clock that day. Slympldns 
was not there, and 1 haven’t seen him 
since; bat when I do see him—^well, I’ll 
write you about it. 
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SNOW BIRD: 


WHITE TREACHERY ANJ> REE REVEHCEI 


BT ■WLLLIASI H. BUSHNEIX. 


CHAPTER L 

“Hopelessly entangled? What non¬ 
sense T* 

“Then you are looking at the matter 
from the standpoint that Indian women 
have none of the usual feelings of their 
sex?” 

“I certainly do not give them credit for 
much. How could they have ?” 

“You do them injustice. I have lived 
among them for many years, and know 
that they love as deeply as they hate.” 

“PshawI I have seen many deserted 
since I came here—^left by their husbands, 
if you call such things marriages—and 
never a single word of complaint” 

“And from that you argue want of feel¬ 
ing? If you knew them better, you would 
see that it is simply the effects of training 
and their reticent nature. They are liter¬ 
ally bom to sufier, and because they do 
not utter loud complainings, as do their 
white-skinned sisters, is no reason that the 
arrow may not be as deeply buried in their 
hearts.” 

“I cannot think so. Their savage na¬ 
tures are more like stocks and stones.” 

“You will alter your opinion some day, 
or I shall be very strangely disappointed. 
Besides, it is dangerous pastime. Are you 
not aware that the Indians have followed 
and murdered—if you choose so harsh a 
term in their case, when in your own you 
would call it justice—murdered more than 
one white man who, they have ascertained, 
was leaving wife and children?” 

“It might have been so once, but they 
are entirely bowed down and abject now.” 

“We have not as yet got our feet upon 
their necks as firmly and securely as we 
suppose. Your true Indian is never con¬ 
quered—never will be while life remains. 
The fires of revenge may bum low and 
smoulder, but will blaze up and bum 
brightly when it is the least expected. 
Here is an old hunter and trapper who has 
passed his life in association with them. 
Let us ask him.” 


The old man paused as his name was 
called, lowered the butt of his long and 
heavy rifle upon the ground, clasped his 
hands over the muzzle, rested his chin up¬ 
on them, and after having the matter at 
issue fully explained, looked scrutinizingly 
from one to the other of the disputants, 
and replied, slowly: 

“ Ther kumal he right. Ther natur of 
ther red man arc pooty much the same as 
er bar. As long as yer fondle and smooth 
him ther right way, yer may be pooty sartin 
of safety. But rub ergin ther grain, and 
all yer may have done berfore is wiped out 
jestasquickasaflashof Iightnin^ Thar’s 
somethin’ of the wild cat, lew, in ’em.” 

“How so?” 

“Wal, yer may think yer all right, but 
ther blessed minit yer take yer eyes off of 
’em, they are at yer tooth and nails. Man 
and boy, I’ve bin among them fer nigh 
onter sixty winters, and I know I speak 
ther truth.” 

So do I,” answered the elder of the 
men, aud the one whom the trapper had 
called colonel. “And how about taking a 
squaw for wife aud then deserting her?’’ 

“It ar* cowardly and raskally!” And 
the face of the honest old man hushed 
with feeling even to the roots of his white 
hair. “ I’ve seen it done ergin and ergin, 
aud never knew any good to come on it. 
Aud how could thar ? It may not be ergiu 
ther laws of the pale-face, but it ar’ ergiu 
those of ther good Lord.’’ 

“Aud the Lidians often revenge it?” 

“ Yes, and bitterly. It has bin ther dig- 
gin’ of ther giave of more’n one likely 
young hunter I knowed, and I couldn’t 
raise my hand to rervenge his death, he- 
case he desarved it And wouldn’t I do 
ther same thing? Wouldn’t you, kurual? 
Supposin’ some feller should come and 
steal away ther heart of yer darter, and 
alter livin’ with her fer er year or two, and 
mayhap havin’ children, should try and 
steal away like a thief in ther night, 
wouldn’t you send er bullet arter him, fer 
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er <Jorg, and put an end ter liis life-trail? 
I’d do it ef it war ther very last shot I ever 
fired.” And he again shouldered his rifle 
and continued upon his way. 

** Vf’hatdo 5 ’ou think of such testimony?” 
asked the colojiel, when the trapper had 
proceeded out of hearing distance. 

“ Simply that he has lived so long with 
the Indians that his feelings have heceme 
moulded by theirs; and most probably he 
has or has had a squaw wife.” 

“ You are mistaken in that particular. 
But I had hoped you would have thought 
more seriously of what he said, and there 
is particular reason why you should do so 
in this case.” 

“I do not conceive of any.” 

“ Snow Bird was the daughter of a great 
chief. Her father was accidentally killed 
while assisting about the fort, and her 
mother died soon after, it is said of grief. 
The girl thus doubly orphaned received a 
sort of quoid adoption by our people, even 
while residing with her own. She has 
always been cared for by both—^been 
petted by the wives of the officers, educat¬ 
ed up to a certain point, and, as you have 
noticed, her dress partakes of the charac¬ 
teristics of both races, and is strikingly in 
keeping with her uncommon beauty, for 
one of such parentage.” 

“And her skin lighter.” 

“ It was that which caused her to receive 
her poetic name. And now, my dear hoy, 
I beg of you to give up trying to win her 
affections. It must certainly result un¬ 
pleasantly, even if not disastrously, to one 
or bctb.” 

“ Well, I’ll see.” And he walked away 
whistling. 

Colonel Gray but little liked the tenor of 
the conversation he had had with his lieu¬ 
tenant. He was, however, powerless to do 
more than advise. Loyd Edwards was a 
particular friend, even protege of those 
high in authority, had a ” sweet will ” of 
his own, was without parental control, was 
possessed of nieans, and claimed the right 
to do pretty much as he pleased. Certainly 
his comiuandiiig utficer had no contibl over 
the ailairs of his heart as long as they did 
not conflict with duty. But he hud seen 
with regret that the Indian girl was becom¬ 
ing enraptured of Edwards—knew that 
there could be but one result to such a 
misalliance, and had hoped the good sense 
of the lieutenaul would lead him to see the 


iratter in the right light, and act wisely. 
It had been a ver\' delicate task for huji 
even to mention the subject; he had done 
all he could, and nothing remained but to 
hope for the besL 

But Loyd Edwards gave no heed to his 
Colonel’s words—nothing for the pro- 
iiounced opinion of the «»ld trapper, even 
though he coaid not deny that he had pos¬ 
sessed the best possible opportunities to 
judge. Deprived of otlie.r female society 
he had sought that of the young squaw, at 
first merely for pastime, to while away an 
idle hour, and without a thought of any¬ 
thing serious coming of it. But by degrees 
he became interested, aud at length a feel¬ 
ing that, though liot actual love, yet bor¬ 
dered upon it, began to take hold of him, 
and he resolved to win her—to make her 
his wife after the heartless fashion of the 
frontier, never pausing to think that some 
day (and he could not tell when) he would 
be transferred to another post, perhaps in¬ 
to civilization, where he would be ashamed 
to take her. 

The conversation he had just held had 
opened his eyes more fully than ever be¬ 
fore upon the subject. But sheltering him¬ 
self behind the argument that her race 
were lacking in feeling—that after the de¬ 
parture of their white liasbands they took 
up with an Indian one, and apparently 
lived on happily as before, he determined 
to carry out his plans, even then daring to 
call himself honorable! 

He had been upon his way to meet the 
Indian girl when he had crossed the path 
of the colonel, aud been stopped by him. 
Xow he again resumed his walk, sauntered 
out of the pickets, and strolled along to the 
bank of the river, where hehnew he would 
be certain to find JSnow Bird waiting for 
him just before the going down of the sun. 

An opening in the bushes revealed her 
to him, as she sat rocking in her canoe, be¬ 
fore she saw him, and he paused for a few 
moments to watch her movements as she 
touched the water with her paddle to keep 
llie light bark from drifting downward 
with the current. Never had she appeared 
to him so beautiful or graceful as then. 
Evidently she had dressed herself with ex¬ 
ceeding care (as girls will do for their 
lovers), and having caught many of the 
arts from the white women she had met at 
the fort at various times, she had repro¬ 
duced them with remarkable good taste. 
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Hor dress (as the colonel had said) was 
hybrid—^part savage, part civilized—and 
set off her tall agile figure to the greatest 
advantage. It was composed of snowy 
doeskin and brilliant “squaw cloth,” her 
leggings and moccasins, and the girdle that 
confined her robes, were elaborately em¬ 
broidered with glittering wampum, and 
her intensely black hair had been manipu¬ 
lated with exceeding care, the long braids 
being interwoven with the crimson feath¬ 
ers of the fiamingo and the gorgeous 
flowers of the Indian pink. Her face 
lacked the disfiguring marks of the nomad 
children of the forest and prairie, and her 
feet and hands were wonderfully petite for 
one who had lived an out-of-door life, and 
whose limbs and anns were rounded and 
perfect in their proportions. 

Xever could there have been found a 
more attractive picture of still life than 
was presented to the eyes of the young 
lieutenant. Everything was in keeping. 
The silently ebbing river, the SJiftly bend¬ 
ing branches, the clear blue sky above, the 
hushed breath of the wind, the glories of 
the sinking sun, the scarcely rocking canoe 
that rested as lightly as a feather on the 
glassy depths beneath, and the beautiful 
squaw, with her black eyes brilliant with 
anticipation, and her red lips just parted 
so as to reveal the liue of regular and white 
teeth. 

For a moment the scene made an im¬ 
pression upon the looker-on, and con¬ 
science awoke within him. The picture 
was one of innocence and unalloyed hap¬ 
piness. The words of the colonel, the ear¬ 
nest ones of the trapper, came with the 
strength and swiftness of lightning to his 
brain. He felt that he was acting a part 
of the most shameful treachery, and he 
half turned about with the determination 
of leaving her alone, and in the future 
weaning her heart from him. 

But at that instant she made the discov¬ 
ery of his presence, and the light in her 
eyes became still brighter, the rich blood 
flushed the pale bronze of her cheeks, 
throat and brow, she whirled the canoe 
towards the bank, held it for him to take a 
seat within, and in another instant they 
were gliding down the river—both to meet 
their fate I 


CHAPTER n. 

Giving away entirely to the impulses of 
the moment, Loyd Edwards made love to 
the Indian girl far more warmly than he 
had ever done before. Conscience was 
entirely crushed, the warnings he had re¬ 
ceived, the unkiiomi future all ignored. 
Every thought and feeling was concen¬ 
trated in the dream of the present, and he 
was even foolish enough to fancy that it 
would always be thus, that there would 
never come a time when he would bo 
ashamed of her whom he was endeavoring 
to pers.-.ade to become his wife. 

A few hours previously she would have 
thrown herself into his anns and gladly 
yielded to his caresses, have drank to the 
very bottom the cup of love that was held 
to her lips, believing there were no thorns 
hidden within the glorious roses that 
fringed the brim. But she, too, had been 
warned by those of Jier race and sex who 
had passed through the dark shadows and 
trials, and though she did not doubt the 
affection pledged by Edwards, yet when 
they were landed, and had seated them¬ 
selves beyontl all prying eyes and keenly 
listening ears, she questioned as to wheth¬ 
er his faith would stand the test of years. 

“ 17111 the pale warrior,” she asked, in a. 
voice as low and plaintive as the notes of a 
wood-pigeon, ‘‘travel the trail of life with 
Snow Bird until the ^iTanitou of death calls- 
to one of them?” 

“Certainly. What should put other 
ideas in. your head, my pretty bird?* he- 
answered, attempting to circle her waist 
with his arm and draw her nearer to him. 

“His race are not always true. Their 
tongues are as sweet as the voice of the 
bluebird after the long moons of ice and 
snow, when they first talk to the daughters- 
of the red man. But when they grow tired 
of them they tom their backs upon the 
wigwams, and the poor wife never sees^ 
them again.” 

“And because one, or even more have 
done this, is no good reason why all 
should. There are black-hearted ones- 
among all people.” 

“And yours is white and unspotted ?• 
Tour tongue does not travel a trail so 
crooked that the serpent’s is straight 
when compared to it?” And she fastened 
her eyes upon his in a manner that caused 
him much uneasiness. 

He saw in the depths of her own that. 
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other passions beside that of love slum¬ 
bered there; that soft as they were when 
in repose, yet it would require little to 
change the current, and that, if aroused, 
vindictive and dangerous light would be 
rayed out—that the doe would change into 
the tigress, and the little hand be not slow 
to work out revenge for real or fancied in¬ 
sult or wrong. But he was without fear 
then, no matter what might happen in the 
days to come, for his power was almost ab¬ 
solute over her. Concealing, therefore, 
his true feelings, he answered, gayly: 

“ You are in a strange mood this even¬ 
ing, Bird. One would think you did not 
love me.** 

“ Then their thoughts would be as false* 
as the song of the cuckoo,** she replied, 
with marked feeling. love you almost 
better than the good Spirit, and it is this 
love that makes me tremble for the future. 
Should I become your wife, and you should 
leave me—I would die !’* 

She bent downhcrhead upon the clasped 
hands that had fallen into her lap, and the 
shudder that convulsed herframe told how 
deep and lasting an abiding-place he held 
within her heart. 

Then, encountering but little of resist¬ 
ance, he put his arm around her lithe 
form, drew her very close to him, and 
whispered: 

“ You must not torture yourself, Bird, 
with things that can never happen. You 
know I love you, and—^’* 

“Do you?’* she questioned, suddenly, 
raising up her head and again fastening 
her eyes upon his face. 

“ K I did not, why should I he here ?” 

“And when many winters have rolled 
away, and the little of beauty that belongs 
to the daughter of the red man has faded, 
will not yoim love grow cold ?’* 

“ Why should it any more than if I had 
married a girl from among my own 
people?** 

“ Many a one whose skin is like yours is 
ashamed to own a squaw for wife.” 

“ The more fools they!” he blurted out; 
for her words were to him as a sharp ar¬ 
row, and struck the very target of his 
pride. 

“And if the Snow Bird gives to you her 
heart, and the great chief of the pale¬ 
faces should bid you go to another war 
wigwam, would you take me with you?” 

“ What else should I do?” he answered, 


evasively; and determined not to commit 
hims'elf by any pledge of tbe tongue, how¬ 
ever much he might do so by acts. Such 
a strange paradox is what men call honor! 

“ Even should it be where the villages of 
his people are large as the prairie, and the 
fires so many that the smoke clouds the 
sun ? Would he take her with him there, 
and still he fond and proud of her, and 
make her happy?” 

“ There is no probability of such a thing, 
Bird. Here I am, and here I intend to re¬ 
main. Yery likely I may yet be command¬ 
ant of the post some day. For more strange 
things have happened.” 

“ She could see him die,” murmured tbe 
girl, as if talking to herself, “ when the 
Maiiitou of war was abroad—die fighting 
as a warrior should—but if he was to go 
away and leave me, it would be death.” 

“ Come, Bird, don’t let us talk any more 
upon this dismal subject. Clear tbe tears 
from your eyes and sorrow from your face. 
This is not welcoming me as a girl should 
her lover.*' 

“ Snow Bird would be very happy, but 
clouds will come to her heart.” 

“Somebody has been filling your ear 
with this nonsense.” 

“ There is more than one squaw in the 
wigwams who has been deserted, and 
when asked where are the fathers of their 
children, they cannot tell.” 

“And they have been talking to you? I 
wish they would mind their own business. 
But if you love me as you say you will, 
give no heed to their croaking. If you do 
not trust me, you cannot love me.” 

It was taking an unfair and cowardly ad¬ 
vantage, and so unequal a struggle could 
not last long. His stronger oiganization, 
his education and experience in the world, 
were more than she could cope with, and 
it was not very long before she yielded to 
bis caresses, and he had brought back a 
smile to her lips and a light to her eye. It 
was true that upon subsequent occasions 
she hinted at the subject, but he instantly 
quieted her by pretending to be angry; and 
she buried her fears within her own breast 
—accepted any burden the future might 
impose, and gloried in the love of the 
white-faced warrior, notwithstanding the 
predictions of evil from her sister squaws 
and the elders of the tribe.. 

In due time Edwards and the young 
squaw were married—if the farce of an 
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Indiaa betrotiial can be called by so boly a 
name—^married just as be wished. He 
overruled her desire to have the ceremony 
performed by the “ jtfedicine of the Soul,’* 
as she poetically termed the minister, and 
taking advantage of his temporary absence 
from the fort, he bound her to him in a 
manner that placed neither the fetters of 
law nor religion upon him. Tet they were 
strong bonds to her, though to him no 
more than gossamer. 

But he soon found Uiat he had lost caste. 
Though the other officers were forced by 
duty to associate with him, their wives 
were not with his. As a girl, they had 
tolerated her visits to the fort, even no¬ 
ticed her dark beauty, yet they would 
none of her society. It was asking alto¬ 
gether too much for them to place one of 
an inferior and despised race upon an 
equality—^to eat at the same board, to fig¬ 
uratively drink from the same cup, and 
concealing his chagrin, he made the inno¬ 
cent and trusting Snow Bird believe that it 
was from 'choice he had a little cabin 
erected just outside of the wall of pickets, 
so as to be more alone with her than w’as 
possible in the close quarters of the crowd¬ 
ed fort 

“The wife of one warrior,” she said, 
proudly, “ has a right in the wigwam where 
the others sit, even as he has to a place by 
the council fire.” 

“ That is so, my pretty Bird. But the 
fact is this: all the rest of the women are 
jealous of you because you are so much 
younger and more handsome. Of course 
you have a right there, and no one would 
make the slightest objection. And I would 
take you did I not know you would be 
much more happy away from the restraint.” 

The praise of her ijeauty, the statement 
that the others were jealous, was a cunning 
thought, and did very much to quiet her. 
But in fact she was thinking far more of 
him than herself—would have revenged 
such a slight far sooner then one levelled 
against her owm pride, and as he took care 
to pass every possible hour with her, she 
accepted the situation, and studied hard to^ 
perfect hei^elf in all wifely duties that 
would lend to his comfort or pleasure. 

But the yoke grew more heavy day by 
day to Loyd Edwards. Long before the 
"Usual time of a honeymoon had passed the 
little of affection he had died out, and he 
cursed himself for his folly. The glamour« 


of the thing had utterly vanished, and 
nothing but the stem naked reality re¬ 
mained. He saw that he was pitied by his 
brother officers, and that galled him more * 
than open insult could have possibly done. 
The latter he might have revenged, the 
former he was forced to meekly endure. 
It was consequently with feelings of joy 
that he listened to the colonel when he 
proposed an exchange. 

“ I did all I could, my boy,” said the 
kind-hearted old man, “ to save yon. Now, 
for I am not one of the kind who are for¬ 
ever harping upon the past, the only thing 
is to get out of the scrape as well as you 
can. Pm sorry for both you and Snow 
Bird, and we must let her down as gently 
as possible. The longer you remain the 
worse it will be for both. If you agree 
with me, I will give you leave of absence, 
and you can easily get transferred.” 

“A thousand thanks, colonel. Great 
Heaven, what a mad headstrong fool I have 
been! But how am I to get away ?” 

“It isn’t the most easy thing in the 
world, for the eyes of Snow Bird are as 
sharp as those of a lynx, and the entire 
tnue are watching you. However, I thiny 
I can manago it. Ton must get her accus¬ 
tomed to your absence by degrees, or the 
poor thing may break her heart. To ac¬ 
complish this I’ll institute a series of scout¬ 
ing expeditious, giving you the command, 
and when the suspicions of the Indians 
have become lulled, you can go—^but not 
return. Do you zuiderstand ?” 

“Certainly, But Snow Bird? "What is 
to become of her?” And for perhaps the 
first time a thrill of pity shot through his 
heart. 

“ You have means—can spare her a few 
hundreds, and FIl issue rations, if neces¬ 
sary, until she can get some Indian hus¬ 
band to keep her supplied in venison and 
such things. Yes, that is all straight No, 
there is one thing more. iVhen you have 
made up your mind to leave let me know 
quietly, and I will have the old hunter 
make one of the party, and guide yon in 
safety to civilization. If you did not have 
some one like him to take care of you and 
blind the eyes of the Indians, it wouldn’t 
be very long before your scalp would be 
hanging in some dirty wigwam.” 

The plan was carried out In less than 
a month the lieutenant and hunter failed 
to return one evening with the scouting 
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party (they had gone with them as far as 
possible), and the trusting Indian wife was 
deserted. 


CHAPTER HI. 

UiiDEB the skillful guidance of the old 
hunter, tlie fugitive lieutenant (though 
followed fast and far by the revengeful 
Indians) reached the settlements in safety. 

A few months later he received a letter 
from his friend the colonel, informing him 
that Snow Bird, though at first sorrowing 
deeply for him, had apparently become 
resigned, and was living in the little cabin 
he had caused to be erected, in plenty 
(thanks to the provision he had made for 
her), and was occupied in weaving baskets 
and making moccasins, for which she found 
a ready sale. She had received many offers 
of marriage (for she was wealthy according 
to the estimate of the red lovers), but 
steadily declined them. 

This was the last Edwards heard—almost 
thought of her. He salved his conscience 
by the recollection of the money and gifts 
he had caused to be bestowed upon her 
after his departure, and soon she was en¬ 
tirely blotted out from his life, or remem¬ 
bered dimly as some fantastic dream. 

This grew to be still more the case when 
he received another appointment in a dis¬ 
tant part of the country, and which, though 
upon the frontier, was hundreds of miles 
away, and in a pleasant village where soci¬ 
ety was both plenty and gay. Fond of 
ladies* company, handsome, a dashing 
soldier, with wealth at his command, he 
rapidly became a favorite, and many a 
beauty sighed to captivate the gallant son 
of Hars. 

For a time he appeared content to roam 
beelike and sip the honey from every 
flower, and it might have been that the 
bitter episode of bis former life checked 
his enthusiasm, made him more difficult to 
please and careful how he became entan¬ 
gled. Xet such an ardent nature could 
not very long resist the charms of the op¬ 
posite ser, and he at last loved truthfully 
and deeply, feeling, if he could have real¬ 
ized the fact, as the poor Indian girl did 
when she made him the god of her 
idolatry. 

And how different the wooing! It was 
an entire giving up of self to the.fair ^rl 
whom he wished to make his 'wife—an 


entire yielding to her wishes, a seeking to 
please her in all things. It appeared as if 
the nature of the man had changed, and 
he trembled when he thought she might 
never become his own. 

It was strange, too, that he won her 
promise to make him happy under very 
much the same circumstances as when he 
had won his forest bride. Itwas on a sim¬ 
ilar glorious evening, when they had been 
sailing upon the waters of the upper Mis¬ 
sissippi, listening to the sweet singing of 
the wild birds, and watching the dying 
sunrays as they tinged leaf, and flower, and 
wave, with glories of crimson, and gold, 
and purple. 

There was, indeed, very much to remind 
him of his former love-making, and as he 
clasped the blushing girl to his breast, as 
she whispered the dearest sweetest word 
that ever comes to the ears of man, he 
thought he saw a dark, sorrowful, and yet 
revengeful face peeping out at him from 
the bushes, and he could scarcely control 
himself. But it must have been simply the- 
working of a diseased imagination. Yet 
the girl noticed the slight tremor that agi¬ 
tated his frame, the sudden pallor of cheek 
and brow, and asked, almost tearfully: 

“ What is the matter, Loyd ?” 

“ No—^nothing,” he stammered, becom¬ 
ing crimson as swiftly as he had pale. “ Is 
is nothing but a slight spasm of the 
heart.” 

His words were far more truthful than 
he had any idea of, for it was a poetical 
(even if nothing more) retribution for what 
he had caused another and a true heart tO' 
suffer. 

“ Nothing hut a slight heart spasm,** 
he repeated. “It is over—entirely gone 
now.’* 

“0,y#ur looks terrified me so muchT* 
And the newly-awakened love trembled* 
for the fattire. 

“ Think no more of it, my darling.** 

“ But if you should be lost to me?** 

“No fears on that account.” And bis- 
, light though forced laugh did verymuch to- 
reassure her. “And now, my dear Bessie, 
what can I do—^what say to thank you for 
the promise you have just given me, for 
your love?” 

Ah! you who have already passed 
through ^e honeyed scenes of betrothal— 
» you who have not, some day will know of 
the scene that followed—one even too sa- 
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cred for mortal eyes, one that should be 
seen alone by the angels! 

They were very happy vhen they returned 
homeward in the soft moonlight, very hap* 
py daring the few weeks that preceded the 
wedding, very happy when the marriage 
fetters had been riveted. And so were 
the months that followed. The young and 
beautiful wife bad no fears save that her 
husband might be called away to the dan¬ 
gerous and stirring scenes of war. Yet 
that was a scarcely to be seen speck in the 
distance. White-winged peace was brood- 
ingovertbe entire length and breadth of the 
land, and there was nothing to sully or bid 
defiance to stripe or star. And her hus¬ 
band was even more happy, and contented, 
and blessed, if such a thing could be, than 
she. His dream was realized to the full. 
Everything of earthly bliss appeared to be 
his portion—there was nothing left to 
crave. Tes—one thing. 

When the forests were again clothed in 
their brilliaut robes, when autumn had 
come trailing its garments over the earth 
edged with crimson and fretted with fire, 
then came also the last longing of his heart, 
a bright^yed babe, and his cup of happi¬ 
ness was tilled and running over. It was 
another bond that drew the husband and 
wife still more closely together, and their 
united affection was coucentrated on their 
beautiful boy. 

The months passed fleet-footed to them. 
They never tired of watching the growth 
of their child, his little intelligent f^e, his 
sweet baby ways, and weaving for him a 
brilliant future. With the physique of his 
father, and the beauty of his mother, 
though a thought more pronounced, as 
became his sex, with the dark liquid eyes 
of the one, and the soft curling hair of the 
other, he gave promise of making such a 
man as they might indeed be proud of, es¬ 
pecially as nothing would remain undone 
as regarded mental training. 

The months faded into a year—another 
and still another, and at three the child 
showed cleaily those traits that would be 
the governing ones at a riper age, and en¬ 
twined himself still more closely around 
the parental hearts. Then he indeed be¬ 
came their idol (no other child having 
stepped between), and asleep or awake 
was ever an object of solicitude an^. 
tenderness. • ' * 

“ If anything should happen to our boy ** 


said the fond mother, as they sat together 
after he had been put to bed, and was 
sleeping such sleep and dreaming sneh 
pore dreams as never come to us again 
after we have turned our backs upon child¬ 
hood and its innocent pleasures, “ I believe 
it would kill me.” 

“What can happen, Bessie,” he asked, 
**8ave the ordinary ills to which all hu¬ 
manity is heir? And against them he 
shall be more than guarded.” 

“ Nothing that I am aware of, and yet I 
sometimes feel as if the shadow of a dark 
future was hanging over him—as if he was 
to be tom from our sheltering arms.” 

“ It is only your excessive mother-love 
that prompts such dismal feelings. You. 
are nervous on the subject, though I pre¬ 
sume that is natural. There is but one 
accident that can come to him—*” 

*‘And that is death! May God long keep 
him from it,” she replied, with a shudder. 

“Amen to that, with all my heart.” 

It was when spring was just entering into 
summer, aud the south wind lured them 
to sit with open windows and without a 
light; the moon and stars gave a suffi¬ 
ciency, and they enjoyed the twilight from 
which they had long been forbidden by the 
harsh blasts of winter. But more than 
once the mother had started from the side 
of her husband to see that her darling was 
slumbering undisturbed. The slightest 
noise summoned her to his little bedside, 
pale with anxiety, and with a wildly flutter¬ 
ing heart. 

“ It would appear, wife,” sffid Edwards,, 
as she returned after one of the periodieaL 
visits, “ as if you. divined coming evil.” 

“I do not know—cannot tell,” she re¬ 
plied, laying her hand softly upon his arm,, 
“what is the matter with me to-nighu. 
Every sound startles me. I do not remem¬ 
ber to ever have been so before.*’ 

“Are you ill?” And he looked with 
the eyes of earnest affection into her face. 

“No, only nervous. There! Did yoit 
hear that?” 

“It is nothing but the fluttering of the 
curtains at the window. I think the wind 
is rising.” 

“ But otir darling? I fancied 1 heard a 
sob.” 

“ You must control your feelings, or you 
.will in reality be ill, Bessie. Come, sit 
'‘ilo wn and try and banish such idle thoughts 
fiom your mind.” 
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She complied •with his request^ and by 
light and agreeable conversation he en¬ 
deavored to calm her. But it was some 
time before he could do so. The keenly 
•vibrating strings of a motheris heart are 
not easily set at rest. By degrees, how¬ 
ever, he succeeded, and after an hour the 
burden was lifted from her soul, and she 
could almost smile at her recent timidity. 

“ You were right, Loyd,’* she said, when 
the subject was mentioned again. “What 
could happen to our dear boy?” 

Bold words, but they instantly quickened 
again her fears. She slid gently from her 
husband’s embracing arm, and hurried in¬ 
to the adjoining room—was gone but an 
instant, and then her wild agonized shriek 
rang through the house. 

“ O my God, he is gone—^some one has 
stolen him I” 

With a face like death her husband 
sprang to her side, though not in time to 
catch her as she fell fainting to the floor. 
Scarcely knowing what he did, he lighted 
a lamp and called for assistance. The 
coverings of the bed were found thrown 
hack, the place the little sleeper had occu¬ 
pied cold, proving that his removal had 
been accomplished some time previously. 

A little scrap of paper caught the eyes of 


the wretched father; he glanced at it, 
thrust it into his bosom, and no one ever 
heard from bis lips the words that had 
been traced upon it by an unskilled and 
uneducated hand, hut they were forever¬ 
more burned upon his brain and heart. 
They told him the terrible secret that he 
had a sou also horn to him in the •wilder¬ 
ness, that it was dead, that the living one 
had been stolen to take its place, and would 
he trained to utterly hate, despise, and 
leave no stone unturned to avenge the 
wrongs of Snow Bird upon the pale-faces! 

Time and other children dried the tears 
and brought something of comfort to the 
heart of the at first distracted white moth' 
er. Of the fate of her firstborn she never 
knew. The father could never gain the 
slightest clue to it, though his search coa- 
tinued for many years. But when he was 
growing old, he heard from hunters who 
came from far away that the most desper¬ 
ate, revengeful and bloodthirsty of all the 
Indian chieftains they met had a white 
skin, dark ejes, and curling hair—heard 
and knew (ay, and carried the skeleton 
around in his heart to the day of his death) 
t^iat it was his son, and that the wrongs he 
had inflicted upon Snow Bird had been 
most bitterly avenged I 
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SNOW-BOTIND. 


BT JLOXnSE DUPBB. 


Lights were beginning to blink over our 
little prairie town, and as tbe darkness 
grew deeper the storm arose almost to a 
whirlwind. It had been snowing steadily 
all day, until all out of doors was as white 
as Sleep’s Island in the old fairy book, and 
had been as silent, too, but now the wind 
was awake and tearing about in mad fury. 
Boughs were torn from the quaking trees, 
fences creaked, windows rattled, and the 
doors shook as if some giant were pounding 
thereon for admittance. The Creek far- 
mers who had been to the village for gro¬ 
ceries were having a sorry journey home 
through the great drifts, and our hired 
man Sam, who had been to catry Hiss 
Fettyplace the dressmaker home, came 
back with one of his ears frozen. 

It was time for the six o’clock train, and 
1 was watching for it with my face close to 
the frosty window-pane. The station was 
only a Rule way down the street, and the 


arrival of the evening train was the great 
event of the day to both Dell and me, for 
it was the regular train from Kew York, 
and brought a breath of the world we used 
to know into those barren Western fields. 

“ I think it’s doubtful if the train gets' 
through to-night,” said Aunt Polly, whose 
brisk knitting-needles glistened like silver 
in the firelight. 

“ If it does reach here, I reckon it will 
stop a while,” said Elvira, the maid of all 
work, who was bustling about in prepara¬ 
tion for supper. “ Hie drifts is blockin’ 
up everything; it’s the dreadfulest night I 
ever seed, and Sam’s awful with his ear, 
though he’s bound to go to the station. I 
wonder what there is so perfectly be- 
witchin’ about the station. Mary Bates 
wont be at the post-office anyway, though 
she’d get there if she could, Pll warrant; 
Mary Bates is what the station usually 
D'-^ans with Sam.” 
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O dear, I hope the train will come in, 
it*s 60 drearyr* said L “ I wish it would 
bring a visitor to you and me, Dell.” 

Dell looked up from her meditations 
with surprise. 

“Who should come to see- us, child? 
You know we have no friends,” she said, 
with a little sigh. 

“Whose fault is it?” was on my lips to 
say; but I pressed the words back, and was 
silent, for because of a certain suspicion I 
cherished, I was very tender of Dell’s feel¬ 
ings. Poor Dell! what a sweet patience 
was growing over her proud bright face! 
But was it not her fault that we had no 
friends? When papa died, amd we, who 
had been rich all our lives, were obliged to 
recognize the astounding fact that we had 
not even a shelter for our heads, she in¬ 
sisted on hiding from her ** dear five hun¬ 
dred friends,” and came out here to Aunt 
Polly without so much as saying good-by 
to them. I was but a schoolgirl then, and 
had no voice in the matter, and followed 
her leading as a matter of coarse, but I did 
not like the proceeding. 

“All the world is so heartless,” said she, 
bitterly, showing me a heap of dainty be- 
perfumed notes. “ This is consolation in¬ 
deed P* And she read the cold carefully 
written words with a tone of the sharpest 
sarcasm. 

To be sure there was more elegance than 
kindness in these rose-colored aifairs of 
condolence, but still kind hearts might 
have dictated them, and Dell w’ould never 
have swept them into the fire with such 
scornful bitteniess, if there had not been 
something far more unendurable than this 
loss of wealth stirring in her heart. I 
guessed all then, but not all as it was. 
There had been something more than 
friendship between my beautiful sister in 
her days of helleship and Fred Winthrop, 
the oldest sciou of the oldest and most 
aristocratic family in town, and now, in 
her misfortune, he had deserted her. 
They—the Winthrops—were by no means 
rich, and it was evident that Mr. Fred, 
with his artistic tastes and his idle fine- 
gentleman habits, must marry money. I 
was full of the schoolgirl love of romance, 
and before I thought of “ my own story,” 
was studying my sister’s affairs with the 
greatest eagerness. Fred Winthrop had 
been a sort of hero of mine. He was so 
handsome, had such a noble highbred air, 


and his manner to Dell was perfect, like 
that of a lover in a very nice book. He 
made no ostentatious parade of his devo¬ 
tion, but we could see it in his every 
look. 

When he spoke to her he seemed uncon¬ 
sciously to take another lone, and I was 
sure when I looked into his frank brown 
eyes that he was really in love with her, 
and after a long and rigid examination of 
Dell’s looks and behaviour, was satisfied 
that the course of true love would be likely 
to run smooth in this case. But it seems 
that I was mistaken, after all, though what 
had impeded its progress I could hardly 
tell. Was it possible that my hero couid 
forsake his lady-love because she had lost 
her fortune ? However it was, I was al¬ 
most sure that Dell regretted him still, and 
that she was thinking of him when she 
was so silent over her work those long 
winter evenings. 

The train did not come, and, tired of 
waiting for it, I rushed to the piano, and 
after a rattle and tiunble over the keys, 
which made Dell wince, struck up the first 
song that came into iny head: “ What’s a’ 
the Steer, lummer?” “Jamie has landed, 
and soon he will be here,” I sang over and 
over again, until from my perch on the 
piano stool I saw red lights flashing under 
the hill, and knew, by the bustle and com¬ 
motion without, that the train was at last 
nearing the depot. 

“ We’re goin* to have company, sure,” 
said Elvira, patting her head iu at the 
door. “ I just dropped a fork, and it stood 
right straight up in the floor. That’s alters 
a sure sign of company over our way!” 

“Well,” said Aunt Polly, laughing, “I 
guess we wont wait tea for company. Vm 
getting hungry.” 

“Better,” said Elvira. “They’re sure 
to come.” 

And no sooner than the words were out 
of her mouth, Sam appeared in a state of 
great excitement. 

“ Can you ’commodate four or five pas¬ 
sengers to-night, Miss Caswell?” said he, 
addressing Aunt Polly. “Train’s got 
stuck—can’t go no further. Jenksisfull, 
and so’s the squire and the minister, and 
the squire told me to ask you if you couid 
’commodate a few.” 

“There,” said Elvira, clapping her 
hands triumphantly, “didn’t I tell you so. 
Miss Caswell ? If you drop a fork and it 
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sticks np ia the floor, it’s a snre sign of 
company.” 

“Why yes, of course,” said Aunt Polly, 
in answer to Sam. “ There are two spare 
beds, and there’s the lounge in the sitting- 
room ; that is comfortable as a bed. Do 
you kuow how many there are to be pro¬ 
vided for, Sam?” 

“No,” said Sam; “but the squire asked 
me if I s’posed you could take four or five. 
There’s one sleepiu’ car on, and some of 
’em ’ll stay in that, I s’pose.” 

“ Well, you’d better go hack at once, 
and say that they can come.” 

And Sam departed with great alacrity to 
harness Billy into the double sleigh, for, 
as he said, “ If there were any wimmen 
folks to come, they’d have so many traps 
that nobody could take care of ’em afoot,” 
though it was only a very little ways from 
the depot to our house. 

Elvira, in a state of supreme delight, fell 
to cooking desperately. To feed people 
was her forte. Aunt Polly, who was the 
soul of hospitality, brightened the fire, 
brought out stores of preserves and honey, 
and pulled all the rockingsihairs in the 
house into the cosy sitting-room, and, al¬ 
most as delighted as Elvira at the prospect 
of having strangers about to break the 
monotony of the white winter’s storm, I 
made a bonquet of the scarlet flowers and 
glossy leaves of my geraniums to grace the 
table, and danced about like a child till I 
heard the sleighbells. Even Dell had a 
look of pleased expectancy, and pass 
washed her face as she never had washed 
it before. 

“I wonder who they will be?” said L 
“ Probably a trio of cattle-drivers on their 
way to St. Paul, and a fat old lady who has 
been to see ‘ my soa’ in Chicago, and is on 
her way home to Spruceville with her head 
full of wonders.” 

Dell was laughing at my vivid imagina¬ 
tion, when there was a great bustle at the 
door, and it was evident that the “ passen¬ 
gers,” as Sam called them, had come, who¬ 
ever they were. Aunt Polly had on her 
best cap, and received the strangers as 
politely and cordially as she would have 
received her own minister. I peeped at 
them from the dining-room, and reported 
to Dell, lly trio of cattle-drivers faded 
into thin air. 

“ There is a young man from New Tork 
—elegant,” said I, “ though 1 have only 


seen his back, a middle-aged gentleman 
from Chicago with his daughter, who has 
been to boarding-school. His face is red, 
and I think he is a pork-merchant. Then 
tliere’s a funny little old gentleman. Dea¬ 
con Somebody of Vermont, who is talking 
pathetically about Providence to Aunt 
Polly, and has never strayed as far before 
from his own dooryard. He’s from New 
England, I’m sure. And that’s all there 
are.” 

Dell took a peep for herself, but turned 
away from the door with a wild scared face 
that bewildered me, but in a breath 1 un¬ 
derstood it all. The elegant young geutle- 
man had turned his head, and, wonderful 
to relate, the elegant young gentleman was 
no other than Dell’s old lover, Fred Win- 
throp! I could hardly believe my own 
senses, and stood staring at him in a per¬ 
fect maze, till, coming to take a chair near 
the door, he espied me, and iooking as sur¬ 
prised as I, came to speak to me. 1 was 
ashamed to be caught standing in the door 
to survey people in that way, but there was 
no chance to retreat, and really delighted 
to see him, I gave him my hand, and mur¬ 
mured a few words of welcome. 

“ Is it possible that you are really Loue 
Travers?” said he—“Miss Doue I suppose 
I must call you now you are such a tall 
young lady? And so you are snow-bound, 
too. I did not see you on the train.” 

“ O no indeed ?’ said I; “ or, at least, no 
more snow-bound than we are usually here 
in the winter. T his prairie is famous for 
snow.” 

I was embarrassed, and so was he, and I 
was glad that Dell had escaped into the 
kitchen. 

“And you live herel” he exclaimed, 
looking unutterable surprise. 

“Yes,” I said; “we had lived there 
since papa died with a relation of his, who 
had kindly invited ns to share her home.” 

He muttered something about its being 
so far away, and then mentioned my sister, 
his face growing a shade paler as he did so, 
I was sure. 

Dell was there, and very well, I said. 
Then the teabell rang, and I went in 
search of the above-mentioned young lady, 
wondering if she would come to the table 
under the circumstances. 

But when I entered the dining-room she 
was already there, beside Aunt Polly, help¬ 
ing to pour the tea with the greatest com- 
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posure possible. I watchea the meeting 
with Mr. WinUirop with great anxiety, but 
she greeted him coolly and quietly, like 
an old half-forgotten acquaintance. He 
flushed, and seemed agitated, and was so 
absent-minded that he could not be made 
to notice Aunt Polly when she handed him 
his tea, and the little old gentleman, who 
sat next to him, was obliged to reach it 
from her hands and put it beside his plate. 
Whereupon, the boarding-school young 
lady looked toward me for sympathy in an 
ill-suppressed giggle. 

“ We have met Mr. Winthrop before in 
New York,” explained Dell to Aunt Polly. 
And after that the conversation became 
general, and we had quite a merry meal 
of it. 

Mr. Bisley, the pork-merchant (he was a 
pork-merchant, but he was from Cleveland 
instead of Chicago) was very jolly and en¬ 
tertaining. Miss Molly ^sley, his daugh¬ 
ter, 1 found quite a congenial spirit, though 
I thought her gay dress and profusion of 
jewelry dreadfully vulgar, at best, and un¬ 
speakably dreadful for a travelling cos¬ 
tume. Hr. Furbush, the little old gentle¬ 
man, a Methodist minister from New 
Hampshire—didn’t I guess rtearly right, 
after all?—enlisted all Aunt Polly’s sym¬ 
pathies because he was dyspeptic, and 
could not eat hot biscuit, and her greatest 
approval because he praised her Graham 
bread, which she ate and advocated her¬ 
self, but which was held in much disfavor 
by the other members of the family. 

“My wife, the late Mrs. Furbush, used 
to make bread abaost as good," said he, 
pathetically, and in a confidential tone, to 
his hostess. “She was an excellent wo¬ 
man, madam—^an excellent woman I” 

Miss Bisley and I exchanged amused 
glances across the table, and were making 
rapid strides’ toward friendship. 

Mr. Ksley was inclined to talk politics, 
but Mr. Furbush and Mr. Winthrop were 
not; then he tried women’s rights, and 
foiuid Aunt Polly too sharp for an oppo¬ 
nent, so he was forced to let his conversa¬ 
tion melt into less solid topics—the latest 
murders, the money market, etc. Miss 
Bisley and I were impatient to leave the 
table and go where we might find greater 
scope for intimacy, and both Dell and Mr. 
Winthrop had quite lost their appetites, 
though they laughed a great deal. 

After tea, anfid the bustle of moving 


chairs and getting back into the sitting, 
room ^ain, Mr. Winthrop bent over Dell, 
and I beard him say something about being 
cruel, in a very low tone. Deli’s face was 
as scarlet as my geraniums, and when the 
party were at last gathered about the sit¬ 
ting-room fire, those two were missing. 
Afterwards I discovered that he had 
begged her to give him one word in pri¬ 
vate, and they had remained in the front 
hall, where the mercury was below zero a 
good part of the evening. I don’t think 
any one missed them but Miss Bisley and 
me, for Aunt Polly was absorbed in a con¬ 
versation with Mr. Furbush, and Mr. Eis- 
ley seemed more than contented, thongh 
half asleep, in his armchair in front of the 
merry blaze of the wood lire. Miss Bisley 
missed them, I knew, for she was a girl, 
and thoi^ht he was perfectly splendid, of 
course. 

“ Did you know Mr. Winthrop very well 
in New York?” she asked me, after a little 
tboughtf ul silence. And after I had satis¬ 
fied her on this point, she seemed quite re¬ 
signed to his and my sisteps absence, 
thongh she knew that they were together 
somewhere as well as I did. 

It was a short and merry evening, though 
the storm was, if possible, more terrific 
outside, and the windows were getting to 
be quite covered with drifts on the north 
side of the house. Aunt Polly produced 
some of the reddest of her harvest apples, 
and an abundance of sparkling currant 
wine of her own manufacture. ■ Mr. Win¬ 
throp and Dell reappeared in due time, 
both looking quite radiant. Indeed, I had 
not seen such a color on Dell’s cheeks, 
such a light in her eyes, since we left New 
York Mr. Bisley grew very merry, and 
told stories over the wine; even Mr. Fur¬ 
bush lost a shade or two of his melancholy, 
thongh in praising the pungent beverage 
to Aunt Polly, he made more pathetic 
allusions to the late Mrs. Furbush. She, 
too, had made eorrant wine. And we ail 
fell to making jests with each other as if 
we bad all been old friends. Miss Bisley 
and I were extremely intimate before the 
evening was over. We were Moilie and 
Loue to each other in less than an hour, 
and each poured into the sympathetic ear 
of the other ail the wonderful experiences 
she had ever met with, and the storm re¬ 
ceived our highest commendation for hav¬ 
ing blown so furiously and spilled such 
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heaps of snow, else two such congenial 
souls might never have met. She had a 
brother, older than herself, that!must see 
some day; she knew we would like each 
other so much, and he was nice—very nice, 
she thought, and we both hoped the storm 
would continue for days and days since 
pleasant weather would part her and me. 

Ah, that was a wonderful snowstorm in¬ 
deed—the very breath of fate I Little did 
either Dell or I dream what it would blow 
to us when we watched it grow over the 
pale blue sky of the early morning! 

When I went up stairs at half-past ten I 
met Dell in the hall, who seized me with 
both arms and drew me into her room. 

“ O child, Pm so happy!” smd she, half 
smothering me with kisses. “Do you 
know Frederic has cared for me all this 
time, and has suffered as much as 1 have 
from the separation ? But it was all my 
fault, and I don’t deserve such happiness 
at all. Wc had a little lovers’ quarrel, you 
know, dear. We were lovers, though he 
had never asked me in so many words to 
marry him, and we had not made it up 
when papa died and we lost our fortune. 
Then, in my foolish pride because he did 
not come to see me at once, 1 refused to 
see him when he did come, and left New 
York without giving him any clue to my 
whereabouts. Aud to think I have blamed 
him so for nothing! For he could not have 
come to see me on those dreadful first days; 
he was away from the city, and as soon as 
he heard of it he came home. But he is so 
good, so noble, Loue! I am not half wor¬ 
thy of him!” 

X could only return her kisses silently, 
for I was almost crying, and ran away to 
find Aunt Polly; for I knew that the won¬ 
derful news had not been communicated 
to her. 

She was warming blankets for Mr. Fur- 
bush’s bed over the kitchen fire. Dell was 
her pet, and I thought that she would be 
as much overjoyed at her good fortime as I 
was myself; but she was not so enthusias¬ 
tic as I wished her to be. Indeed, I never 
knew Aunt Polly to be so absent-minded 
in my life, aud she forgot all about Dell in 
a moment to say something about Mr. 
Furbush! She did ask how Mr. Winthrop 
happened to be in that part of the world, 
however, and if he hadn’t some idea that 
he was on Dell’s track, after ail—a ques¬ 
tion which had not occurred to me before. 


I found out afterwards that he had busi¬ 
ness in St. Paul, and was on his way 
thither. He was working very hard in 
these days, Dell said. 

Well, the storm cleared away at last, and 
left the skies as blue as winter skies could 
be, but for two days and two nights it 
roared and drifted about the earth. No 
such storm had been known for years and 
years. That the road was somewhere be¬ 
tween the straggling line of village houses 
everybody knew, but no sign of a road was 
visible. The drifts made little mountains 
which only the sunbeams could cross, and 
from our house to the store they were 
obliged to dig a tunnel under them to 
travel in. What a wonderful, white, si¬ 
lent way it was! It seemed to me as if the 
world never appeared so merry as it did after 
that storm. Everybody and everything 
bustled out of it as they would have from 
too long a sleep into a cheery morning. 
The roosters thought it was spring, and 
crowed their clearest and lustiest, and the 
whole air was alive with merry voices. 
People opened their windows and gave 
their neighbors greeting over the snow, 
and the shovellers sang at their work all 
day long. 

Our guests were with us for more than a 
week, and we were sorry enough to part 
with them then. The train left on the 
evening of the third day, but Mr. Risley 
had taken cold aud didn’t care to expose 
himself just then, and Mollle did not wish 
to leave me for another week. Mr. Fur- 
bush seemed quite domesticated in Aunt 
Polly’s armchair, and did not once speak 
of taking his departure, and Mr. Winthrop 
was waiting for Dell to be ready to go with 
him, for he never was going to travel with¬ 
out her any more. 

The storm commenced on Tuesday, and 
on Saturday my sister was a bride. She 
would not listen to Mr. Winthrop’s prop¬ 
osition of taking her away so soon at first, 
but he insisted, and at last she yielded, and 
such a merry wedding as we had in our 
bright little parlor I Mr. Furbush married 
them—^he was a dear soft-hearted old soul, 
in spite of his faculty for melancholy—and 
Mr. Bisley gave the bride away. Aunt 
Polly looked almost as young as the fair 
bride herself, in a cap more amazing tiiaji 
I had fancied even her amazing store to 
possess. Mollle curled her hair for the 
occasion, in despair because she could not 
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honor it with hraver attire than a travel¬ 
ling-dress, and Elvira, really subdued by 
her satisfaction in the never-ending cook¬ 
ery and bustle, could only predict another 
wedding in less than a year every moment 
or so. The Brst time it was one wedding, 
and at last she foresaw three. At one time, 
because when she was sewing on a gown 
of Dell’s, the tliread knotted so she could 
do nothing with it; that was a sign there 
would be a wedding before the gown was 
worn out. Then nearly all the nuts at the 
wedding dinner happened to have double 
kernels; that was a sign of another wed¬ 
ding within a year. And I slipped when I 
went to kiss the bride; that was a sure sign 
I should be married in a year’s time, any¬ 
way. I was relieved to think that some¬ 
thing as subtle as fate had to do with this 
awkwardness on my part. 

Before I took leave of Mollie I promised 
to visit her in the spring at her home in 
Cleveland.. I did so, of course, and I did 
like her brother very much, though he was 
a pork-merchaut as well as his father, and 
I have reason to believe that he liked me, 
for he asked me to marry him before my 
visit was over. 

One year from the night of the beginning 
of that memorable snowstorm, all the party 
which were assembled under our little 
Western roof then, with the exception of 


Sam and Elvira, were gathered in Dell’s 
drawing-room in New Tork, and there was 
one added to the group, Mr. Tom Blsley, 
quite an important addition to myself. 
Both Aunt Polly and Mr. Furbush, and 
Tom and I, were doing our wedding tour, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop were enter¬ 
taining us royally in the dear old house 
where Dell and 1 were bom. All our 
thoughts and all our gossip went back to 
“ the year that’s awa’.” 

“ Where is the third wedding predicted 
by the sage prophetess Elvira?” said Fred, 
turning to Mr. Eisley, who had been a 
widower many years. 

**Ah I” said Mr. Eurbush, solemnly, 
“the prophetess prophesied of herself. 
One week ago she was united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony to Mr. Samuel Storer. 
I had the pleasure of presiding at the cere- 
mony, and 2dr. and Mrs. Storer are now 
keeping house for us during our absence.” 

“Elvira married to Sam!” I exclaimed. 
“ But where is Miry Bates, and how does 
she reconcile herself to his red hair?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Aunt Polly, “ but 
I never heard one sharp word between 
them after that snowstorm. There was 
something magical in that wind, I do 
believe.” And she looked at Mr. Furbush 
and actually blushed. Aunt Polly is near¬ 
ly sixty years old I 
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SOMEBODY^S FORTUNE. 

BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAX, 


We Imd done everything that we could 
think of to make the time pass happily to us 
in our nest nuioug the hills. We had clituhed 
every mountain of the gigantic ring that sliut 
ns in, we had dived into eveiy dell, we had 
viewed every waterfall, traced every path, 
(ishod in every brook, sat on every lover’s 
seat; we Inul wandered about the valiey by 
moonlight, promenaded on the veranda of 
utir hotel, danced, sung, flirted, told stories, 
read, slept, sulked, eaten, drunk—O! I tion’t 
know a thing which we had not done, except 
one. We hadn't had our fortunes told. 

And now the time of our departure was 
ncarat Iiand. September had come, the trees 
were putting on scarlet ami gold, the air had 
got a frosty sting, and we began to find our 
dresses and wrappings too thin. ^lorever, 
the city, which we had shrunk from in Au¬ 
gust, which had seemed to us the embodi¬ 
ment of dust, heat, noise and desolation, now 
assumed to our minds’ eyes quite other char¬ 
acteristics. O, the bright, broad pavement, 
tlie gay crowds, tlie play, the church, tlie 
coneort, the shopi>ing. 

Still, the country held us a little with its 
gorgeous beauty, and, like a and Imlf- 

dlscarded mistress, painted herself with car¬ 
mine and powdered herself with gold to 
entice us yet a little longer. 

“ One w'eek, then we will go,” was the 
agreement. “One week; and let it be a jolly 
one.” 

Reader, did you ever say. or hear any one 
else say that“ Let us be jolly” and observe 
atoncethat a wot blanket seemed to have 
<iescondod on the company? The gods give 
inorriment, and wa must take it as it comes. 
If we re:*ich to snatch it, they withhold. So 
it was with us. No sooner did we propose to 
crown our rich draught of tlie summer with 
a week ail bubble, than everything liecame 
stale, flat and unprofitable. The lovcr.9 all 
got out with each other, the nneng.agcd per¬ 
sons all took colds In their heads, mosqnllos 
came suddenly, unannounced, and in one 
nlgV.t made us look as If we !iad highly pro¬ 
nounced cases of the mo.aslos, and, to c.ap 
tlie climax, the store of Java cotToe which 
our host had laid iii for the summer gave out, 


and we were reduced to Rio, fit only for 
lobacco'chewers. 

I think that the nucleus of all tlicso trou¬ 
bles was plain to every eye. If Professor 
Cranston and Althea Dunnau had not turned 
the cold shoulder on each other, none of ilio 
ills which wo deplored would liavo come upon 
us. They had been tlie life of tlic party all 
summer. Looking back, we could see that 
under their happy piloting we had gone over 
greater rocks and reefs titan tliose we now 
stuck fast on. In June, July or August, wo 
would have laughed at mosquito-bites, wo 
would iiave made a merry trip to the nearest 
town forcoifee, we would have mediated be¬ 
tween the lovers and reconciled them, and 
we would so affccthmately have dosed the 
invalids that tliey would Iiave enjoyed tlio 
sickness so mucli, nothing but gratitude would 
have imliiced them to get well. Now, llio 
sunshine withdrawn, our clouds were clouds, 
damp and chill, and no longer rosy mists. 

We were disappointed about the professor 
ami Altliea. After all the ladies had tried to 
get the professor, ami failed, and all the gen¬ 
tlemen had tried to got Althea, and failed, wo 
all, with one consent, gave them to each 
other, and our blessing into the liaigain. 
How lovely was her smile and her biigiiten- 
ing face to him! How charming it was to 
see In-r frank preference, with its faint tingo 
of shyness! How we liked our cavalieis to 
see the model admirer in one who deliglitcd 
to do his lady honor, who wasn’t afraid to 
luesont his flowers to her in the face of ev- 
eiybndy, wlio asked for her when she was 
missing, and greeted her witli joy when sho 
came. Evidently there liad been no love 
talked between them. But when they had 
returned to the city, and each felt the re¬ 
straints <»f conventional life closing helweeii 
them, we knew that he would break through 
thntslionco, dash ,'isido the barrier, take her 
to greater nearness than ever, and that sho 
would not say him nay. 

Now the dish was upset. By what slight 
nothing, by what word, glance or act, or 
what omission of word, glance or act, wo 
knew not, they were drifting apart. Althea 
professed herself weary of the country, but 
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dotnrinincd to stay the allotted timo^ if slic 
liad to sleep tbrougli it. The professor took 
a sudden interest in geology, went about 
clipping rocks, and smoked unliiultcd cigai's. 
Not cigars alone; he stnoked a pipe, at which 
Althea put her ImudUcvcUief over her nose 
and withdrew as far as possible from his vi¬ 
cinity. Seeing the motion, the professor 
frowned like a thundercloud, refilled his pipe, 
and strode off to smoke it in the woods. 

“ I’ll tell you what I think started it,” 
Bertie Lyiiu whispered to me, drawing her 
shawl closer, and wiping her little red nose, 
wliieh was nearly wiped away already. She 
was one of those who had a cold. 

“Do you. recollect John Morton saying 
week's ago that Professor Cranston thought 
the Gonnaii ladles excelled the American 
ladies in modesty. They always waited to 
he sought, the professor said. Altliea hasn’t 
been the same since then. And it was only 
the next day she said before us nil timt she 
did not approve of mixing nationalities, and 
thought it bettor an American girl should 
marry an American.” 

Professor Cranston had a German mother, 
was born in Germany, and had lived there 
till lie was near twenty-five years old. He 
was now but thirty-two. 

While we spoke Althea entered the parlor. 
She was a gracefid creature, not very beauti¬ 
ful, but had beautlhd moods, and she was as 
sweet .as a flower, both body and soul of ber. 
But the ruse has its thorns, and Althea had 
a little defensive armor, a backbone to her 
sweetness. She wore this thorn In sight 
now, and she wore the rose too, a lovely 
bloom in each check, and on lip as well. But 
it was an uneasy brightness, and seemed to 
come from excitement rather than pleasure. 
1 called licr to us and she came, smiling, and 
ready, and chatted almost as usual, quite as 
brightly and wittily, scarcely as softly. Her 
manner now was to her former w.ays as a 
well-done wax flower is to liio real one. 

1 looked at her while we talked, and the 
sight pained me. It seemed to me that licr 
heart was bleeding into her cheeks. I could 
guess the pain and tenderness that were stir¬ 
ring there, hidden as much as lierpride could 
hide them. 

While we talked, Professor Cranston came 
strolling along the piazza outside the sunny 
window in which we stood. I knew by a 
slight chilling of Althea’s manner that she 
caught the first sound of his step. 

Glancing out at him, I saw that he had 


got back his summer face—almost. Tlio 
blackness was gone from his brows, his blue 
eyes were bright and alert, the corners of Ifis 
mouth had softened, and, instead of walking 
W'itli the erect, soldierly stiffliess which had 
lately distinguished his movements, his step 
was light and elastic again. 

Some people think that the most fiery na¬ 
tures are those which belong to people of 
dark eyes and hair. Perhaps that may bo 
true in the im\jority of cases; but I have 
known the most ardent and impulsive souls 
imprisoned in those fair-haired, blue-eyed 
beings who have so little color about them 
that they look almost tame, when quenched, 
or quiescent. 

As I looked at the professor now, I tlionght 
that his soul might be a flame, not buiiiing 
steadily, but wavering in the breath of a 
strong emotion, on the point of consuming 
and sweeping his body out of sight on the 
instant. It seemed likely that there would 
be a scene at once. 

But I had miscalculated the man’s self- 
control. There was a flicker, then in an 
instant all became calm, only that the frown 
and the stern mouth did not come back. 
Instead of them was a latent softness in tho 
mouth tiiat was almost a smile, and a light 
in the eyes that were downcast as if to hide 
iu 

Just before he came within range of tho 
vision of Ahhea, who stood a little hack 
from the window, she turned carelessly away, 
and began waltzing down the room, turning 
slowly round and round to. the tunc she was 
humming, her white dress and sc.arlct inantlo 
floating out gracefully, her small feet just 
visible, her lovely face appearing and disaj>- 
pearing, her wliole being seeming wrapped 
away in that self-ensplicring motion. She 
was as completely isolated from us as if sho 
were miles away. 

The prtifessor leaned in the window, and 
looked after her with love-lighted eyes, 
\vatchlng her slow, graceful motion till she 
had waltzed hei'self out of the room. Tlien 
ho said, with smiling coolness, “ Miss Dorman 
is a perfect waltzer. One does not often see 
such slow grace. Most ladies are too rapid 
and jerking.” 

“ Thank you t” said I, dryly. 

“ O!” said the professor, looking at mo 
dcprecaiingly, “ I know you never waltz. 
But your walk Is not w'alking, it is floating.” 

“ Thank youl” I said again, not dryly this 
time. 
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The professor \ra3 a very agreeable man. 

“ I have come to say gooJ-by for twenty- 
four hours,” he said. “ I am going down to 
Cameron. Will you make my compliments 
to Miss Dorman and the others? I am off 
this minute. Good-by I” 

The stage was at the door while he spoke, 
and ho went to get Into It, Althea came 
back into the room, her face a little startled. 
Evidently she had heard the good-by, or 
caught a glimpse of him through the open 
hall-door. 

“ The professor Is going down to Cameron 
for a day,” I made haste to explain; "and 
since you turned your hack on him, he asked 
us to make his compliments for him. Como 
and wave your handkerchief after the coach. 
IIo is looking back.” 

“ I've got my handkerchief around my 
throat,” said Althea carelessly, not coming 
near the window, hut turning away toward 
the piano. 

The afternoon piissed rather dully. No¬ 
body felt in tune, and tlic absence of one 
was felt for all. Althea alone tried to be gay; 
but I could see that she was on the point of 
breaking down. I caugiit a quiver in Iicr lip 
which she turned away her face to hide, 
and an occasional fixed and yearning gaze, 
as if her heart was far away. 

Tlie evening came on, and we all stilked in 
various holes and corners, as unsocial as 
hears. 

“ I do wish that somebody would propose 
something,” said I, snappishly. “ What is 
the use of people staying here if they will not 
make themselves agreeable 1” 

“I don’t think that yon are setting a very 
agreeable example,” retorted John Morton 
from his tilted hack cliair out on the piazza. 

I hated John Morton. 

“ Speak when you’re spoken to,” says I. 

Somebody came gliding toward me in the 
shadowy room, sank on the cushion at my 
feet, and laid her forehead in my hands. 

“Dow your head aches, dear!” 1 said, 
tenderly. 

“ Yesl” whispered Althea. 

After a little while our landlord, Mr. Grant, 
came in, " Ladles and gentlemen,” ho began 
tlirough the darkness, addressing his audi¬ 
ence by faith rather than by slglit, “there’s 
an Indian fortune-teller out in the garden. 
If any of you would like to have your for¬ 
tunes told, he will do it for a quarter apiece.” 

“O, coot!” said Bertie Lynn, whose cold, 
ever on the Inerease, had shut off about half 


the consonants for lier. “ That’s subthig to 
kill tibc. I’ll have bide tode. Docs he ever 
tell adythlg true. Bister Grat? ’ 

“ He’s been teliing the servants,” the lalid- 
lord replied, “ and they all say that ho knows 
everything about ’em.” 

John Morton got up and stretclied his lazy 
length. “ I’ll make a sacrifice of myself,” he 
said, “ and go first. “ If ho tells anything 
worth hearing, the rest can go. Where is he. 
Grant?” 

“He is sitting in the chair just under that 
great willow,” was the reply. “ You are to 
go to Iiiiii one by one, and say ‘I have come to 
know the future.’ You mustn’t, laugh, or he 
will be angry.” 

“Is he safe?” I asked. “ Shouldn’t we be 
afraid of him?” 

“ O nol I think not,” the landlord replied. 
“ The Indians about here are always harmless. 
Tliey wouldn’tdare to do any hurt. Besides, 
he is near tlie house.” 

John Morton pnllcd his hat over his fore¬ 
head, and strode down to the great willow 
that hung like a green fountain over the 
sward, pushed aside its drooping branches, 
and disappeared. We all waited in silence till 
he came back. “ He Is worth a quarter,” was 
his comment, “ You go next, Bertie.” 

“To you tbig it’s safe?” asked Bertie, 
growing more stuffed every moment. 

“ Perfectly so I” says Jolin, and sat down 
on the window-sill at the elbow of my chair. 
I gave my shoulder a hitch, aud attended to 
Altlica. 

Bertie fussed a little, then went. Present¬ 
ly she came back, and entered the room witli- 
out saying a word. But inste.ad of taking 
her former seat by the old bachelor Grimes, 
she sat by herself near another window. 

“Who’s to go next, Bertie?” asked John 
Morton, leaning Into the room, bracing him¬ 
self on the arm of my chair. “Each one 
must name his or her successor.” 

“ Well,” said Bertie hesitatingly, and in a 
soft, voice dropped almost to a whisper, 
“ Bister Sobes hlte go.” 

Bertie hadn’t spoken to Mr. Somes for three 
days. 

He got up from a sofa in the farthest Plu¬ 
tonian darkness of a corner, and came tow'ard 
the open long window, on his way stopping 
to drop a slniwl into Bertie’s lap. " You ought 
to keep that on,” ho said gently. 

She obediently put it on, and he went out; 

As he stepped out the window by us, I 
started, and had nearly made an exclamation; 
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for ill the shadow of Iiis going somebody had 
kissed my inmd. 

I siiatcliuil it away, and bent over Althea. 
♦‘Are yon going?” I asked. 

♦‘Yes,” she wUi&iiered*, “but 1 wont trust 
myself .alone to him. We will go out togeth¬ 
er, and wlien you have had yours told, you 
come out and slip round to the other side of 
the tree wliile I go in. I am a coward, you 
know.” 

“ Hut 1 shall hear j’our fortune,” I said in a 
wliisper. 

“ You may,” she replied. “ I don’t care.” 
“Where there’s whispering, there’s always 
somelinng said,” remarked Joiin Horton. 

I didn’t condescend to .answer. I was too 
angry with him for his iinpndenco, and too 
much astouished also. We hadn't been very 
good IVicnds lately, and for more than a week 
lie had not come to sit by my chair ns to¬ 
night. 

“Are you angry?” he asked, in the very 
lowest of whispers; and, before I was aware 
of his intention, put his hand to iny cheek, 
and felt the indignant blusli that in the dark¬ 
ness he conid not sec. 

“ Come, Altlic.!,” I said, starting up abrupt¬ 
ly, seeing Mr. Somes returning. 

He came in, named me .as his successor, 
then went to sit beside Bertie. Ite.ally, it 
seemed the coming of l\m fortune-teller 
had had n reconciling effect. 

“ You go first,” said Altliea, “ and I will 
stand a little way ofl' in front. When you 
are through call out to me, and as 1 coni(3 in 
you seem to slip away, but go to the other 
side of tlie tree. I’m a simpleton, of course; 
but I can’t help It.” 

I pushed aside the branches, and stepped 
into the green tent they m.ade, dropping them 
■btdiind me. It was very dark then, only light 
enungh to show a large Indian seated in the 
garden chair, his blanket wrapped about him, 
liw baton,bis face turned toward me. 

“Who’s that outside?” he demanded, 
Iiarsliiy. 

“ A fviend of nunc,” I vcpiicd. “Sbo Is to 
come in next, ami is waiting her turn.” 

“ 1 don’t want .any one to listen,” he said. 
“She isn’t listening” I answered. “She 
can't hear where she Is.” 

“Are you afraid?” asked the s.avagc, in a 
still harsher voice. 

“Indeed nntl” I replied, almost nngrilj'. 

“ You wouldn’t dare say a word to displease 
me. There are a score of men within Ciall.” 
Ho laugbed a little under liis breath, then 


asked more gently, “And your friend out 
there, Is she afraid ?” 

“ You can ask her when she comes,” I re* 
jilied. “ Now I want my fortune told.” 

“ I must take your hand,” said the Indian 
grnfily. 

1 gave it to him. 

What great,lazy scamps those ludiaus are! 
Doing nothing more manly than basket-mak¬ 
ing, and letting tlieir wives wait on them. 
This man’s long, slim hands were as soil as 
mine, though there was an intimation of a 
power III them U) grip. 

He U)ok my finger-tips in Ills liami, then 
passed the tips of his riglit fingers softly over 
the open palm. 

“ You are ricli, you are proud, you write 
luueh, you love and lialc much, you like to 
go off alone much, then be In a crowd, yon 
like to do ns you please, and you like to have 
a man with blue eyes and broad shoulders at 
your feet. When you get him there again, 
don’t set 5 'our foot on him. lie’s too good, 
and he loves you. He Hkos to appear ugly, 
because you are ugly to liim; but he loves 
you. lie will soon tell yon so.” 

“ What else?” I asked, after a moment. 
“Nothing else,” was the curt reply. 

“ Am 1 going to he famous? Am I going 
to have a set of diamonds? Am I going to 
marry a titled foreigner and have all the 
American folks bre.aldng their backs bowing 
tome? Ami—” 

“Youaregolug to bo loved all your life, 
and tliat is enough for any woman,” was the 
reply, but not harshly given. 

“ I don’t call It much of a fortune for a 
quarter,” I said. 

“Send that other girl in,” said the Indian, 
roughly. 

I called Althea, and as she came in, squeez¬ 
ing my hand in passing, I slipped around the 
large clustered trunks of the tree and hid 
there where I could liear every word. 

“ You arc too proud,” the fortune-teller 
said, in a voice that had softened wonderfully. 

“ He whom you love loves you truly, deeply, 
and yon make him unhappy. If anylhing 
was reported to you which you didn’t like, it 
was not meant for you. He loves Ibe ground 
yon walk on. 6 my love—” 

I started up from where I crouched, at the 
same instant that Althea uttered a faint cry. 

“ Professor Cranston I Tliis masquerade—” 
“What will not love attempt?” said the 
fortune-teller, throwing his blanket at my feeU 
“0 Althea!—” 
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I stoic away, but Althea diihi't follow. 
Here uas a pretty plot in<lee<lJ 

Instead of going into the house, I turned 
off down a garden path. A heavy step came 
striding after me. 

“ Wliat ilid he tell you ?” ashed John Mor..on 
at my elbow. 

“ A mess of trash,”! answered. “Professor 
Cranston doesn't understand fortune-telling.” 

Who said he did?” asked John, in a tone 
of surprise. 

“ Nobody. But I say he doesn't,” I replied 
shortly. 

“ What has Professor Cranston to do with 
ft?'*queried John, in apparent astonlsliment. 
“ What are you talking about?” 

“ Don’t you know, John?” I asked, facing 
bint. 

“ On my honor I don’t,” he answered. “ Do 
tell me what you mean ” 

“Let’s go into the house,” I said, turning 
back. 

“No,” said John, unceremoniously taking 
me by the arm. “ Bertie and Lon Somes arc 
courting in the parlor, SalKc Brent and James 
Marshall are courting on the piazza, and—” 

“ No matter,” 1 interrupted. “ They iieedu’t 
stop for me.” 

“ And you and I are going to do our—” 

Well, no matter about the rest of John’s 
impudence. Come to think of it, I’m not the 
heroine of this story; Allheals. 

I tliink that girl never made her appearance 
till eleven o’clock, and then she went through 
the hall and up stairs without speaking to 
any one. 

The next morning the professor appeared 
at the breakfast-table. lie, had come back 
sooner than be expected to, he said with per¬ 


fect gravity. But Althea glanced at me, and 
blushed crimson. 

“How long did you stop?” she whispered, 
as we got up from tlie table. 

” Long enough to know where you got tliat 
ring you wear,” I answered, glmiclng at a 
sparkling diamond on her left fore-finger. 

She smiled, but said nothing, saw noDiing, 
thougii I had been holding my hand before 
my face for some minutes. 

“I like my ring best,” I remarked, disgusted 
at her stupidity. 

Site stared, looked atinyhand,then laughed. 

“You darling creature, I’m so glad!” she 
said, putting her arm around my waist. 

“ Althea,” said the professor’s voice behind 
us, ” do you wish to go down to the dell, or 
up the mountain this morning?” 

“ Kither,” she said softly, then blushed when 
we both langlicd. 

“ I’rofessor,” I said, “I forgive you all your 
insults of last evening. In return, confess 
that you overheard Bertie tolling' mo why 
Althea was angry with you.” 

“B’liad is it aboud me?” asked Bertie, 
coming up. 

“I confess 1” said the professor, laughing. 
“That blessed Bertie put me on the right 
track. Miss Lynn, I am forever your debtor.” 

“ 01 brovezzer,” said Bertie, “Ibe dot sure 
dat I wat any bad to be forever iddedded to 
be. You bay scddle wid Adtliea. Adtlica, 
bake hib pay cobpoiul idlerest.” 

“ Come, Bertie!” called a voice outside the 
window’. 

“ Ibe cubbid,” said Bertie, blusliing, and 
wiping her nose; or, as she w’ould have said, 
“ wipid ’er dose.” 
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ST. ROBERT’S CAVE. 


BT M. AT.TtiniT . 


St. Eobeet was a native of Tort, England, 
atid “the Iierrait”—so the slots goes; who' 
had spent some years in the monasteries of 
Fountains and 'Whithy,- arid afterwards tras 
abbot of Ife'w Kinster, and a contemporary 
of King John, who gave him forty acres'of 
land in Swinescot—was so delighted there¬ 
with that he set to wort and fa.sbioned out 
this cave; and here, with his books as his 
only compauious, the pious hermit made his 
home. 

In the year 1713, this rave was the scene' 
of a murder, one of the strangest that ever 
occurred—tire raunler of Daniel Clark by 
Eugene Aram. In this place Clark and Aram 
had secreted goods and plate of which they 
had conspired to defraud their neighbors, 
and when in this cave they met to divide 
their stolen property, Clark was murdered 
and buried by Aram. A short time after the 
tragedy, Aram left that part of the country, 
and 'for nearly tWrteeif yeatSi was usher in a 
school at Lynn, in Norfolk. 

A period of several years passed away, 
and the people of Enareshotough conthr- 
ued to wonder at the snddeu and myste¬ 
rious disappearance of Clark-, hnt in time 
their wondering ceased, for accident brbdght 
the crime to light. A laborer at work in a 


neighboring quarry found a skeleton, and it , 
was at once supposed that it might be that, 
of Clark. A coroner was snmmoned, and. 
tlie wife of Aram, who resided in the town- 
aiid had long been deserted by her busbanA' 
was rigidly examined. Her evidence threw- 
some suspicion on an accomplice - named. 
Honseman, who, in his confession, implicated' 
Aram, and he was appreheiided, and brought' 
to Tork Casde, where he was tried and con¬ 
victed. It is asserted that the evidence 
against him was extremely deficient—fur¬ 
nished almost entirely by an accomplice, and 
so scanty and suspicious, that a man tried' 
upon it at the present day would unques¬ 
tionably have e^aped conviction. At the 
conclusion of his trial, Aram confessed his 
giiilt He delivered a defence so admirable 
for its' ingenuity, so replete with erudition' 
and antiquarian knowledge, that it aston¬ 
ished the whole court. He attempted to 
prevent his execution by suicide, and snc-. 
seeded so far as to be brought to the scaffold 
in a state bordering upon insensibility. 
There weref niaiiy at the time -who doubted 
the guilt of. Aram, but his confession, of 
coarse; sbtirtfet matter at rest; and if Aram’s 
talS'be' true, it was bis wife that uiged him 
to the commission of the crime. 
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Aram was a self-taugUt man, and bis devo¬ 
tion to learning was tbe one absorbing pas¬ 
sion of bis life. According to bis own account, 
drawn up at tbe request of tbe cler^- 
man who attended him after bis. condem¬ 
nation, be was born at Bamsgill, a little 
village in Jletberdale, 1704. At tbe age of 
sixteen be went to Newby; and ‘‘it was 
here,” he says, “ that my propensity for liter¬ 
ature first appeared; lor being always of a 
solitary disposition and fond of books, I-en- 
joyed here all the repose and opportunity I 
could wish. JIj study at that time was en¬ 
gaged in tbe m'atlieiuatics; Iknow not what 
my acquisitions were, but I am certain that 
my application was at once unwearied and 
intense.” 

At one time it was the intention that 
Aram should be sent to liohdoni biit the idea 
was abandoned, and be remained in tbe 
country, and soon began bis career as a 
teacher, and in time took to himself a wife. 
This last step Aram ever regretted. He 
says, “ The misconduct of my wife which 
that place afiorded once has procured me 
this place, this prosecution, this infamy, this 
sentence.” Though married, he applied 
himself diligently to the acquisition of knowl¬ 
edge, and turned bis attention to tbe clas¬ 
sics. He read all tbe Latin classics, then 
went to the Greek Testament, and after¬ 
wards mastered Hesiod, Homer, Theocritus, 
Herodotns, Thucydides, and all tbe Greek 
trs^edians. He also took up tbe study of 
botany; and one of his schemes was the for¬ 
mation of a comparative iesucon. He made 
preparations for thaf purpose, investigated 
the Celtic as far as possible, iu all its dialects, 
made comparisons between that aiid the 
English, the Latin, the Greek, and even the 
Hebrew. He made notes, and compared 
above three thousand of these together. But 
this was all; tbe dream was to remain a 
dream; punishment was tracking, though 
tardily, the steps of the criminal, and at last 
brought him to the prison and gallows, in¬ 
stead of a niche in the temple of fame. ' 

It is strange that, such a man should have 
committed a murder. If he did It for gold, 
it must have been because he looked upon 
gold as a means to an end, which justified 


the means, though they were robbery and 
murder. In the same way a priest iu Spain, 
wholly absorbed in learning, confessed that, 
being debarred by extreme poverty from 
proseenting his favorite study, he had al¬ 
lowed himself to believe that it would ba 
admissible to rob a very dissolute, worthless 
man if he applied the money to tlie acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge. Aram must have rea¬ 
soned in a somewhat similar manner; and 
yet that such a man should commit a mur¬ 
der is a mystery which cannot he solved.by 
any ordinary principles of human nature—a 
mystery wliich can only be solved when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed. 

The life of Eugene Aram has furnished 
materials for numerous tales of fiction; and 
it has formed, as drama and as novel, a sub¬ 
ject for Sir Bulwer Lytton’s artistic pen. St. 
Eobert may he forgotten, but Aram will live, 
for genius has immortalized his name. The 
reader of Hood will remember the picture of 
the usher: 

“ Who sat remote from all, 

• A melancholy man. 

'His hat was oft—his vest apart. 

To catch heaven’s blessed breeze; 

Eor a burning thought was in his look. 

And bis bosom ill at ease: 

So he leaned his head upon hiq band and read 
Tbe book between bis knees; 

“Leaf after leaf he turned it o’er, 

Hor ever glanced aside, 

Eor the peace of his soul he read that book. 

In the golden eventide. 

Jdneh study h^ made him very lean, 
pale and leaden-eyed. 

“At last he shut the ponderous tome; 

"With a fast and fervent grasp. 

He strained tbe dusky covers close,’ ■ 

And fixed the brazen hasp. 

‘ O God, conld I so close tny mind, y 

And clasp it with a hasp!’ ” 

Ail this Aram must have felt—at times 
more than this must have fired his wildly 
throbbing brain; for our crimes walk with 
ns as shadows, weighbig down the soul, ob¬ 
scuring every ray of hope, blotting out the 
very aim of life, rendering all dark and 
dreary. 
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